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out in a fair, frank and factual 





On behalf of the seminar groups of dele- _ it 


cates who constitute one part of the Con- 
cress on Education for Democracy we wish 
to express our appreciation to Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
sponsoring groups in general and to Presi- 
dent Butler, Dean Russell, Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, chairman of the faculty committee, 
and Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich in particu- 
lar, for calling such a conference at this 
time when the validity of education for 
democracy is being questioned in America 
and democracy itself is challenged in the 
world. It is fitting that we should meet in 
this university, which is acknowledged to 
be a world center for the interpretation of 
education for democracy. In this question- 
ing of edueation and in this challenge to 
democracy certain areas of concern have 
emerged and definite sensitive spots have 
become exposed. 

These areas of concern reveal sources of 
misunderstanding between the schools and 
the lav groups. The least that can be done 
in the interest of understanding and for the 
sake of both education and democracy is 
that representatives of both the lay interests 
and the publie schools get together and talk 

1 Address at the first meeting of seminar mem- 
bers, Congress on Education for Democracy, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, August 15, 1939. 


way. 
The centers of tension may be summarized 
under three main heads: 


I. The scope, content and costs of the public 
schools. 
II. The freedom of teaching and the activities 
of teachers. 
III. The interpretation of freedom, equality and 
the democratic philosophy of education. 


THE ScoPE AND Cost OF THE SCHOOLS 
A primary source of tension between the 
publie schools and some private interests is 


the bill, 
amounts annually to two billion dollars. 


publie school tax which now 
The school people, for the most part, need 
and welcome any questioning, reexamina- 
tion, criticism or sincere opposition which 
can decently reduce the two billions or im- 
prove their business management or in- 
crease the individual and social dividends 
of this large educational investment in the 
youth and future of democracy in America. 
In so far as criticisms of the schools are 
attacks made not for the purpose of improv- 
ing the schools but as a means of reducing 
the services made necessary by the needs of 
youth and the demands of the people, then 
such attacks on school costs become attacks 
on education for democracy and may be- 


come a frontal assault on democracy itself. 
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In our inquiry as to whether school costs 
have, over the years, mounted dispropor- 
tionately, we should consider, among other 


factors, the widening of the base of democ- 


racy to include universal manhood suffrage, 


the Negroes and the en- 


franchised women; the consequent widening 


emancipated 


of the responsibility of the schools to include 
all children on the elementary and then on 
the secondary levels; the democratic expan- 
sion of the elementary curriculum, the addi- 
tion of the ninth and tenth months and the 
twelfth many 


schools; vast necessary additions in plant, 


eleventh and erades in 
improvements in the training of teachers 
and the materials of teaching to meet the 
individual differences, aptitudes and ecrea- 
tive activities of the long mounting millions 
of children; the yielding of the rigid classi- 
eal and college preparatory curriculum of 
the high schools to the impact of the social 
demands for the basie sciences, social stud- 
ies, physical education, vocational education 
in agriculture and the industrial arts, home 
economies, the fine arts; and finally the in- 
creases in the responsibilities of the teacher 
for the development of the whole personal- 
ity of the child and the integration of the 
life of the child, the schools and the com- 
munity. Verily all these add to the services, 
values and costs of the schools and econsti- 
tute a reasonable explanation of the $2,000,- 
000,000 tax bill the 
26,300,000 sehocl children or an 
average of $76 per public school child in the 
United States. 

With all the faults, frustrations and fail- 
ures of the schools, we raise the question as 
to whether any other item of two billion 
dollars the private 
budgets of the people is more devotedly 


for education of 


annual 


spent in public or 
administered or yields a larger return in 
economic, social, intellectual and spiritual 
We 


spend more every year for past and future 


values to the people of this democracy. 
wars. We spend more on the luxuries and 


pleasures of a year. Yet teachers’ salaries 
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in many American states are still tragica])} 
low with basic implications as to the healt] 
of our democracy. 

The suggestion that we save out of schoo! 
budgets to pay off the large state debts 
leaves out of account the fact that we w;) 
pay off our long running debt only by the 
long-run educational development of th, 
latent capacities and creative power of the 
people. It is not with regard to scho 
budgets that the question should first he 
raised as to encroachments on the capital 
needed for investment in industrial develop 


+ 


ment and national prosperity. It is often 
true that money for schools is expended o 
the children of the people who have too lit 
tle to spend, and money taken from the 
schools is saved for families which have t 
much tospend. As we consider school costs 
let us realize that, even with the devoted 
expenditure of two billion dollars for the 
twenty-six million school children, the edu 
cation of many millions is below the safety 
line for this yet democratic republic. 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Deeper than the tax bill as an index o! 
democracy and sometimes wider as a sour 
the state 
private interests is the participation of th 


of tension between schools and 
schools and the teachers in the life of th: 
community. A sense of responsibility for 
the continuous development of the whol 
personality of the child and a sense 

responsibility for preparing and_ stimu 
lating youth to take an intelligent part in 
the life of the community, the state and 
the nation, makes everything that would 
tend to degrade the life, warp the personal 
ity or hinder the wholesome development 0! 
the child a matter of concern to those w! 
who teach. Con- 
undernourishment, ¢on- 


and those 


diseases, 


administer 
tagious 
gested sunless homes and depressing s0cii 
environments of poverty and despair force 
themselves upon the attention of teachers 
and impinge upon their responsibility and 
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rofession at every turn of the day’s work. 
in the presence of children, figures of un- 
employment and low purchasing power 
-ease to be for teachers cold statistics on a 
nage but rather become warm flesh and 
blood before their eyes. 

The shibboleths of the original Ameri- 
canism cease to be trite words of a formal 
lip service and become the flaming phrases 
of a great tradition and the words of faith 
and dedication to freedom and equality 

opportunity for which America was 
founded. Edueation for democracy _be- 
comes of real concern to the teacher as his 
or her schoolroom of children becomes, 
through the teacher’s social imagination, a 
nation of children, millions of whom come 
to their teachers every morning from fam- 
lies which are ‘‘ill-housed, ill-clothed and 
ill-fed.’’ The teacher can not in his or her 
mind and heart escape the consideration of 
the relation of the school to society and of 
society to the school so that education may 
improve society and society may improve 
education with progressive interactions 
toward the America dreamed by our fathers. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER 


Teachers, as centers of tension in the 
strategic midst of the interaction between 
the school and society, as teachers in the 
classroom, as members of education associa- 
tions and as citizens, are confronted by per- 
plexing questions of academic freedom, 
legislative activities and of the political and 
civil liberties and duties enjoined by their 
citizenship in a democracy. Education for 
democracy would make any pertinent fact, 
idea, event or issue of human life, struggle 
and aspiration toward a better school and 
a nobler society a wholesome subject for 
thorough and open discussion, controversial 
and non-eontroversial, with the writings of 
the masters, living and dead, as the basis 
of the free and fair participation of stu- 
dents and teachers in the vital democratic 
process which joins learning and life. To 


throw out such a vital wholesome process 
in education in order to throw out the risks 
of freedom would mean a lack of faith in 
education and democracy. Such a demo- 
cratic process is of the very essence of the 
social studies which have somewhat relue- 
tantly been admitted to the curriculum 
along with the humanities and the sciences. 

High honor to youth in his rich aequain- 
tance with some of the greatest classics of 
our cultural and spiritual heritage; to 
youth’s response to the noblest esthetic ex- 
pressions of the human spirit; and to the 
high-school boy and girl who are scientifi- 
cally precise and voeationally skilled to 
work experiments and make things. High 
respect for those who have the zest for 
tough intellectual work in the classies, the 
sciences and mathematics. But let not our 
deserved appreciation of the past or a sense 
of scholarship, high and detached from the 
currents of the day’s life, or the fear of any 
social tension whatever cause us to fail to 
include on a basis of curricular equality for 
the great body of students the social studies 
with their problems of intellectual stamina, 
civic vision and moral courage and their 
opportunities for socially creative partici- 
pation by teacher and studénts in the demo- 
cratic experience of free and open discussion 
of the lessons of the past and the issues of 
the hour in all their implications for eduea- 
tion and democracy. 

To the question of the freedom of the 
teacher to take part in the free discussions 
of controversial subjects is added the chal- 
lenge to the freedom of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation to take part in presenting the case 
for the schools to the legislature. The 
education association certainly has the right 
no less than the lobbies for private interests. 
During the depression, in many states, the 
budget axe fell first and heaviest on the 
teachers, mostly women, and on the chil- 
dren, mostly without defenses of their own. 
In those dire days when state budget officers 
hardly knew where to turn in the emergency 











hour to the credit of the states, the 


budvets of several states were largely bal- 


save 
anced by taking heavily from the already 
low salaries of school teachers rather than 
by taking more from the incomes of the 
higher income groups. 

With private interests strongly organized 
to exert pressure in their own interests, and 
sometimes the the 


schools, it was inevitable that the congress 


against interests of 
of parents and teachers and the state edu- 
cation association should rally in behalf of 
the schools. So taken for granted was it 
that lobbies for private interests had a sort 
of vested right in the legislative affairs of 
the the 


school lobbies were considered somewhat an 


several states, newly aggressive 
encroachment on the grounds and corridors 
‘*the third 


In one state, in 


of what had come to be known as 
house’’ of the legislatures. 
response to the loudly vocal hue and ery 
against the educational lobby and the so- 
called activities of teachers in polities, a bill 
was prepared, but not pressed, to investi- 
gate the school lobby. The school leaders 
welcomed the proposal and had ready an 
amendment to the bill to include by name 
the lobbies of the most powerful private 
the 


whose voice the economie voice of the school 


interests, beside economie power of 


teachers was as but a whistle in the dark. 
Yet the moral power of the people’s inter- 
and institutions was 


their sehools 


from the mountains to the sea, 


est in 
mobilized 
and the wounded schools were on the mareh 


again. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


For the colleges the most acute sourees of 
tension sometimes are the extra-curricular 
interests and activities of both students and 
teachers on the campus and in the state. 
According to the demoeratie philosophy of 
education that we learn what we live, a eam- 
pus democracy of students is one of the most 
for democ- 
autono- 


effective agencies in education 


racy. The students themselves, 
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mous and self-governing in their campus 
affairs, free under the honor code in their 
life and activities, freely assemble, elect. 
speak and publish, form Young Democratic, 
Republican, Socialist and Communist Clubs 
as they choose, and, on their initiative, 
bring in speakers representative of the sey 
eral political parties, economic groups, re- 
ligious bodies and racial groups for discus. 
sions in public assemblies open to questions 
and answers, with all the give and take of 
the forum. In student 
conducted forum in recent years have par 
ticipated among others: Norman Thomas, 
Colonel Frank Knox, Harold Laski, General 
Summerall, Clarence Poe, John Rice, Mor- 
decai Johnson and Ben Geer, Thomas Gird- 
ler, James Harvey Rogers, Henry Wallace. 
D. ©. Coyle, Dorothy Thompson, James 
Weldon Johnson, Donald Comer, Rabbi 
Israel, Frances Perkins, R. A. Doughton, 
Father Morrisey, Phillip Murray, James A 
Farley, John M. Hamilton, Charles A 
Beard, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, George Soule, 
Ambassador Troyanovsky of Soviet Russia, 
Ambassador Diekoff of Nazi Germany, J 
W. Bailey, Mordecai Ezekiel, James Laniis 
Francis Gorman, Laurence Dennis, Barry 
Bingham, Earl Browder, Charles Johnson, 
Jonathan Daniels and Franklin D. Roose 
velt. Though the mere appearance of sev 
eral of the speakers was a source of different 


democratic one 


tensions, perhaps because of the fact, this 
student forum has become an influence 
education for democracy both on the cam- 
pus and in the state. Just as students as 
citizens of the campus are free to have their 
own untrammeled forums, uncensored news- 
papers, autonomous student democracies, 
in many universities, professors are free not 
only to teach but also to participate in thie 
general life in the full exercise of thie! 
political and civil liberties as citizens of th 
state and of the United States, with tensions 
here and there as a part of the day’s work 
in the throbbing life of the university of 
the people. 
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INTERPRETATION OF I’REEDOM 


Beyond the public 
‘ies and certain special interests is the 


tension between 
tension between increasingly large 
bers of people in the educational and 
soially concerned groups and increasingly 
ful combinations of private economic 
‘erests over the interpretation of the 
eaning of freedom and = democracy. 
Added to these are an increasingly large 
uber of people in the religious groups, 
, through a more Christian sense of 

brotherhood are widening the conception 
freedom and democracy. 

We should realize that in the private 

rest groups are large numbers of men 
their private capacities 
are greatly serving the publie to the very 
of their generous powers. We also 
realize that there are those in education and 
vovernment who lag in the publie service 
or who serve personal and private interests 
and even betray their public trusts in 
shameful ways. We would certainly not 
assifty mankind as publicans and sinners. 
We need first of all an ideological disarma- 
ment. Too often we first emotionally in- 
quire whether an idea, an achievement or 
a proposal is, in origin and connections, 
Democratic or Republican, Catholic, Jewish 

r Protestant, white, black or yellow, liberal 

or reactionary, individualistic¢ or socialistic, 

apitalistie or eommunistic. In edueation 
for democraey our open-minded question 
should be: Is the particular proposal wise, 
fair and necessary? Is it, after a consid- 
eration of all sides and circumstances, the 
intelligent and decent thing to do? 

Those of us who feel the need of more 
intelligence and guidance in our 
modern complex world need to understand 
the sincerity of the business man’s faith in 
the unhampered freedom of private enter- 
The representatives of great private 
interests can recall with sincere and historic 
pride that capitalism was a decisive factor 
in the overthrow of feudalism, in the libera- 


| women, who in 


social 


prise. 
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tion of the common man, land and labor 
from the vested control of the feudat lords 
and in the liberation of industry and com- 
merce from the monopolies of the decadent 
vuilds. A free capitalism is_ historically 
recognized as one of the main pivots in the 
transition from the medieval to the modern 
world. The the 


new and rising middle and capitalist class 


liberated individuals of 
moved from victory to victory in ideas, 


chureh, state, commerce and industry. 
With initiative, inventive genius and far- 
flung enterprise they developed industry on 
a scale which required gigantic corporations 
international 


the 


for gigantic national and 


trade. 
savings of people anywhere to meet the 


These corporations gathered 


wants of people everywhere. Geared to 


vast reservoirs of capital and to steam, elee- 


tric and gas-power engines, they have 
thrown around the earth a_ mechanical 
framework which, with all its economic 


strains and social failures, still holds up the 
structure of the modern but threatened 
world. 

This historic achievement provides part 
of the basis of the business man’s staunch 
devotion to the principles of economie indi- 
vidualism and the freedom of business 
enterprise. Reenforcing the witness of his- 
tory is the economic theory which, for more 
than a century, has held that individuals, 
in seeking their own private profits in a free 
competitive society, achieve total results, 
which, in the long run, best serve the pub- 
lie welfare. The mechanistic conception of 
the universe, reenforced by a largely me- 
chanieal civilization, entered into the pre- 
conceptions of a mechanically self-balancing 
economic system of natural and immutable 
laws. Added to the sanctions of genera- 
tions of accepted practices was the mighty 
sanction of science in the Darwinian theory 
based on the struggle for existence, nature’s 
laws of the jungle and the resulting values 
of the survival of the fittest. The results 
are spread over the world to-day, beneficent 
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and cruel, magnificent and ugly, resourceful 
and despairing, the fruits of freedom and 


the fruits of education. 


MEANING OF EQUALITY 
Education for democracy does not stop 
either in the pride of historic achievement 
or in the despair of wide human miseries. 
History would also remind us that, along 
with the struggle for freedom, and, in fact, 
basic to the content and necessary to the 
endurance of freedom, is the long struggle 
for democracy. Those who identify the 
basic liberties of the Bill of Rights with the 
privilege and power of economic tyrannies 
should recall that the theory of the natural 
rights of man arose to challenge the theory 
of the divine right of kings. We all need 
that the 
Declaration of Independence declared not 


to remind ourselves American 


only for the inalienable rights of individ- 
uals but also for the consent of the governed 
‘created free’’ 
We 


should join to the historic warning of an- 


and not only that men are 
but also that men are ‘‘created equal.’’ 
other generation that ‘‘this nation ean not 
half half the 


prophetic call to our generation that this 


endure slave and free,’’ 
democracy can not endure with ‘‘one third 
of the people ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill- 
fed.’’ 

Reemphasizing these cruel figures of eco- 
nomic injustice are the staggering figures 
Of the forty-five 


million people without local access to publie 


of educational inequality. 


libraries, thirty-nine and one half million 
live in rural areas. The farm people in the 
United States in 1930 received 9 per cent. 
of the national income and yet supported 
and educated 31 per cent. of the nation’s 
children. The non-farm people in one see- 
tion of the country were twenty-one times 
more able to educate their children than the 
farm people of another section of the eoun- 
In three states less than $30 per child 
was invested in public edueation, while in 


try. 
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three other states more than $120 per child 
was spent. 

In the rural states with the least economic 
ability the people pay the highest tax rate 
for the education of their children on 
Over half of 
the American states are rural states. <A 


lowest plane in the nation. 


large proportion of the children who in 
their non-productive years are supported 
and educated by rural people become 
their creative years the producers in the 
vital industries and the very backbone of 
the urban communities. Economie inabil- 
ity and educational overload coincide in the 
same rural and sectional areas to fix educa 
tional inequality and impair the founda- 
tions of our democracy. Just as within the 
states the children in the rural localities can 
have a fairer educational opportunity onl) 
through state aid to the localities, so the 
children in the rural states can have a more 
equal educational opportunity only throug! 
federal aid to the states, with, we may add, 
federal guarantees of state control in be- 
half of both freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity of the children in all the states and 
in recognition of the fact that in our federal 
republic children are to become citizens of 
the state and of the United States. 

It is one of the ironies of the history of 
liberty that 
flaming from the souls of the prophets otf 
democracy in behalf of the freedom of for- 


the shibboleths which came 


gotten men in another century should be 
hardened and turned against the larger 
liberties of the forgotten millions of our 
time. Those who identify the conception 
of equality with a conception contradicted 
by biology, psychology and common sense, 
and see liberty and progress submerged in 
the dead level of the uniformity and medioc- 
rity of a misconceived equalitarianism, 
should remember that the equality of the 
American dream is the companion, not the 
clear to all that 


foe, of freedom. It is 


human beings are not equal in physical, 
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tal and spiritual qualities and abilities. 
theory or law can make them so. But 
the same great human family, and are all 
tentially sons of God. 

In this basie conception of both demoe- 
y and religion all human beings are 
It is not in the American tradition 
all people are identical or have the 
rigit to achieve an impossible uniformity. 
It is. however, In the American dream that, 
by a wide educational provision for the free 
development of individual differences and 
aptitudes, all should have a more equal op- 
portunity to make the most of their whole 
and highest personalities and to have a part 
to the limit of their capacities in the work 
and lite of their community and generation. 
The higher the individuals climb the higher 
climbs. The denial of this 
of opportunity is a denial of free- 


democraey 
equality 
dom to millions of individuals to develop 
their individual differences and their social 
with consequent losses to the 
whole personality of each individual and 
with immeasurable losses to the economic, 
social and spiritual progress of all mankind. 


capacities, 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Those who would hold the conceptions of 
freedom and democracy static and fixed in 
the mold of another age disregard the great 
changes in the structure of society, their 
human implications and the adaptations 
necessary to preserve freedom and democ- 
racy in the dynamie society of the modern 
world. Machine technology has taken from 
workers the sense of individual freedom, 
and creative workmanship. 
‘ big corporation, along with its many 


self-reliance 


sovial values, eliminated many of the areas 
of competitive freedom and submerged the 
liberty and initiative of countless little 
business men. The western frontier, which 
economic individualism the 
actual basis of equality of economic oppor- 
‘unity, has been closed forever upon what, 


made 


once 
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for more than a hundred years, was an ever- 
moving and ever-fresh source for the re- 
newal of both freedom and democracy in 
America. With the 
ground shifting from under both freedom 


much of historie 
and democracy in America it is well that 
the old democratic hopes of the frontier, 
now closed, are compensated for by the new 
demoeratie hopes of the open schools. It is 
with an American to both 
that, in this time of crisis for human liberty, 


faith common 


we turn to education for democracy. 

The challenge of education and democ- 
racy is for more and higher democracy in 
education, and for the freer, nobler and 
continuous education of all for democracy. 
Democracy can not be fixed in the mold of 
the past, must not be confined to political 
democracy, must not tolerate mobocracy and 


can not long be identified with plutocracy. 


Democratic education does not mistake 
propaganda for information. Education 


for demoeracy is not indoctrination but is 
a free participation of all in the creative 
experiences of learning and living. Demoe- 
racy is not regimentation by private cor- 
porate or public political bureaucracies but 
social control by the people in behalf of the 


all 


It is more than an end; it is a 
> 


freedom and equal opportunities of 
people. 
process. It is more than a ballot box; it 
is a way of life. 

Our democracy should be the free spirit 
of a self-governing people in the control of 
the sources of their common life toward the 
fulfilment of the American dream. Ameri- 
can democracy would preserve the precious 
liberties of worship, assembly, speech, the 
press, suffrage and lawful process for per- 
son and property regardless of creed, race, 
color or economie position, and would en- 
large the historic bill of rights to include, 
as basic to all, provisions for the more equal 
educational opportunity of all the children 
in all the states, provisions for farmers as 
equal partners in our now lopsided economic 
society, for equality of bargaining power 
through the organization of workers, the 
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cooperation of farmers and the information may harness great physical resources { 
of consumers, for the right to work and de- — satisfy the hunger and senses of men 
cent terms and conditions of the working ‘‘man ean not live by bread alone.’ 
life, for higher levels of social security dictatorship, in behalf of a racial big tr 
against the hazards of modern society to litt and a cruel superiority, may crucify a vreat 
the levels of human liberty, for American race and a fundamental religion, and 
participation in international cooperation dazzling leap from the highest pinna 
for peace and security against the hazards Central European power annex a nat 
of an unorganized world community in and destroy a democracy for a time, but thy 
which wars and depressions anywhere in- — slower process of education and democra 
volve people everywhere, for intelligent and the revelations of the inner spirit of 
production as a way of abundance and common man are more enduring than an 
decent consumption as a way of life, and — exhibition of totalitarian power. 
for an abundant distribution of the good Our Western democracies, un-Christia: 
life for all people in the eternal adventure and undemocratic in their grasping might 
toward the Kingdom of God to which may pyramid economic power to intercon 
America would dedicate both education and — tinental heights above a subject world a 
democracy. yet, without spiritual insight and social in 
In this eritical hour for human freedom,  telligence, be helpless to prevent either 
now renounced or crushed in more than world wars with their murder of milli 
half the world, instead of a dictatorship of the fathers of school children or wo 
away from democracy and instead of a die- depressions which take work and _ bre 
tatorship toward democracy, this confer- from millions of homes to which se 
ence, with the former prime ministers of children return, plastic to their 
Great Britain and France and other repre- ences, to look into the faces of defeate 
sentatives from Western European and men. In the midst of such a world we tur 
American democracies participating, sounds in humility and need, to the ways and hopes 
its timely challenge to education for demoe- of freedom and democracy and the lit 
racy. As America may with new faith turn — tried guidance of Him who joined teaching 
to both education and democracy, may we, and life, and who said ‘‘ Know the truth and 
as teachers and citizens, turn for guidance — the truth shall make you free’’; ‘‘T am com 
to Him who was at once the Greatest that you might have life and have it mor 
Teacher and the Supreme Democrat, whose abundantly’’; and ‘‘Suffer the children t 
teachings and life became the foundations come unto Me and forbid them not for o! 
of freedom and democracy in the modern such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Upon 
world. these teachings of the Master Teacher we 
A dictatorship in behalf of those who do take our stand for education, for freedo 
the work of the world may provide bread, and for democracy. 


WE CAN’T WAIT FOR THE CHILDREN’ 


By G. L. MAXWELL 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Do you remember the story of Alice and Glass’’? Alice and the Red Queen had bee! 
the Red Queen in ‘‘Through the Looking running. Alice never could remember how 
1 An address delivered at the 1939 Regional Con- It began, but she found herself running as 
ference on Adult Education, St. Louis. fast as she possibly eould, the Red (uee! 
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r her by the hand and constantly eall- 
faster!’’ Finally Alice could 

So the Red Queen let her 
rest. and Alice, to her amazement, 


‘Faster, 


more. 































that they were still under the tree 
which they had started. ‘‘In my 
‘exclaimed Alice, ‘‘you would get 


se 


‘e if you ran that fast.’’ ‘‘A slow 


suntry you have,’’ replied the Red 
‘In this country you have to run 
fast to stay where you are, and you 
to run twice that fast to get any- 
s) Lewis Carroll has given us a parable 
of the big problems that is troubling 
rs to-day. We have been trying to 
rood job in the education of children. 
have known, of course, that our world 
vas changing rapidly, and we knew that the 
anyes were the results of the acts of adults, 

of children. But we expected that edu- 
i might have a part in directing those 
s, to the end that we might have a 
We believed that 
ition should help the citizens of a demo- 


world to live in. 


‘nation to chart their course more by 
ligence, reasons, scientific respect for 
ts and concern for the general welfare, 
less by passion, prejudice, propaganda and 
selfish interests. We hoped that if we could 
‘ip children to understand the society in 
li they lived, if we could bring them to 
‘ the possibilities of social improvement, 
we could build in them a strong sense of 
ial responsibility and a deep devotion to 
lie democratie way of life, then the world 
would have the courtesy to change slowly 
enough to permit those children to grow up 
and to put the results of education into 
practice in an adult world with which they 
were reasonably familiar. 

But instead, the world started behaving 
the Looking Glass World. You remem- 
ber that whenever Alice stepped from one 
syuare in the chessboard to the next, every- 
ting changed so completely and every one 
acted so strangely that Alice was in a con- 
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Kor at 
ten years, our world has been acting like 
that. 
social change, to foresee its probable trends, 


stant state of bewilderment. least 


We try to educate children to expect 
to understand its causes and to have a re- 


But the 
world changes so rapidly that by the time 


sponsible part in its direction. 
the children have grown up to the point of 
taking responsibility in adult life, they are 
living in a society which is almost unrecog- 
nizable as the same world which they studied 
in school. 

We educators are like Alice. We run as 
fast as we can in educating children, and we 
say, “‘If we run that fast, we ought to get 
somewhere.’’ Then we discover that we 
have to run that fast just to keep up with 
the changes which take place while the chil- 
dren are in school, and there stands the Red 
Queen telling us that in this country we 
shall have to run twice that fast if we want 
to get anywhere in making education exert 
an important influence on the far-reaching 
social changes which are going to take place 
in the next ten years. In other words, if 
education is to play the large part which 
we believe it should play in shaping the 
future of our society, we can’t wait for the 
children. We must begin at’once to provide 
educational services, on a greatly expanded 
scale, for grown men and women, for the 
adult citizens in whose hands, in a democ- 
racy, rest the decisions as to the future 
course of our nation. 

It is not my purpose to find fault with the 
edueation of children or to minimize its im- 
portance. I willingly acknowledge the great 
debt which adult educators owe to progres- 
sive thought and practice in the education 
of children. If adult education has a phi- 
losophy, it is the same democratic philosophy 
which has long guided our best efforts for 
the education of children. If adult educa- 
tion employs effective teaching methods, it 
has only followed the example of successful 
teachers of children who have shaped their 


methods to fit the conditions most favorable 
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to learning. Indeed, if adult education is to 
succeed at all, it must be based upon a sound 
foundation of education in childhood and 
youth—otherwise adult educators will have 
to run faster than their pedagogical legs ean 
ever carry them. Let us give more attention, 
more thought, more money to the education 
of children—not less. But let us also recog- 
nize that when we have done the best we can 
with the children, it is not enough. 

The immediate needs for education in the 
United States are so urgent and so important 
that they can not conceivably be met by the 
of 


happening monthly, weekly, ofttimes daily, 


education ehildren alone. Things are 
at home and abroad, which deeply affect the 
lives of all of us and which irrevocably shape 
our future welfare, for better or for worse. 
Things are happening as they do because 
fail to act. 
for the children. 


At such a time 
We must 


universally available for 


adults act, or 
we can’t wait 
make education 
adults, as well as for children. 

You are probably thinking that I have 
been so fascinated by Alice and her troubles 
that I have allowed myself to indulge in un- 
warranted overstatements. I wish that this 
were true, but I fear that it is not. Let us 
at 
Harpers Magazine published an article by 
Frederick L. Allen entitled ‘‘One Day in 
History.’’ Mr. Allen did some very inter- 
journalistic He 
through the newspapers published on Sep- 


look some facts. Several months ago, 


esting research. went 
tember 3, 1929, seven weeks before the stock 


market erash, and listed the topies whieh 


were news on that date—not quite ten years 
ago. Premier Ramsay Macdonald delivered 
an optimistic address to the League of 
Nations. The United States 


Britain were considering a 


and Great 
conference on 
There was 
Mr. 
Pro- 


hibition enforcement was a major problem, 


limitation of naval armaments. 
talk of war between Russia and China. 
Insull’s stocks touched a new high. 


and the Wickersham Commission had just 


been appointed. John L. Lewis was having 
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trouble with the United Mine Workers, ana 


was thought to be losing his influence 


Adolf Hitler was the still obscure leader o{ 


a small movement in Germany. 


Of all the 


matters which concern us most to-day, only 


two—farm relief and Mexican policy 

Ther 
was no mention of unemployment, of relie; 
of C. I. O. and A. F. 
National Labor Relations Act, of 
ment control of wages and hours, of t} 
Drang nach Osten of Nazi Germany, 


in the newspapers of ten years ago. 


of L. disputes, of ¢] 


Japan’s campaign of aggression in China 


of balancing the federal budget, of crop con- 
trol, of old age and unemployment insur- 
ance, of federal regulation of the securities 
market or of any one of a dozen other mat- 


rovern- 


ters which are of major importance in ow 


national life to-day—for the simple reaso: 
that none of these had yet risen above ow 


social horizon. 


A Rip Van Winkle, falling 


asleep in 1929 and awakening to-day, would 


suppose that he had slept a hundred years 


instead of ten. Which of us, teaching ch 


dren in 1929, could have prepared them, 


without continuing education, adequately t 
meet the problems of 1939? Which of us 
teaching children in 1939, ean prepare then 
without continuing education, adequately t 
meet the unpredictable problems of 1949? 
Some things we can do, must do, with chil- 
dren—and unless we do them, continuing 
education for adults will avail us but little 
We can familiarize children with the best 1 
We ean hey 
them to understand the present in relatio! 


our civilization and eulture. 


to the past, to see ‘Show we got this way.” 
We can develop in them interests whic! 
conditions, will persist 
We 
eagerness to go on learning, after the period 


We ean mak 


them alert to the social changes which occur 


under favorable 


throughout adult life. an stimulate 
of formal schooling is over. 


during the years they are in school, and cat 
teach them to expect continuing 
We can make them sensitive to the 
greatest tension, to the major problems 


change 


areas 0! 
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which now confront us, to the basie issues 
lved. We can see that they have direct 
experience in meeting successfully the prob- 


We Can 


extend the horizons of their lives consider- 


los which arise In their own lives. 


ably by providing direct contacts with the 
world beyond the school. We can encourage 
iearious participation in the affairs of this 
adult-controlled world. We ean help them 

) become aware of all the forms of propa- 
vanda to Which we are all subjected, to know 
how to sift the wheat of fact from the chaff 

facile verbiage, to learn how to look for 
causes behind the events of the moment. 
We can seek to give them mastery of the 
democratic method of meeting social prob- 
lems. We can foster an understanding of 
the meaning of the democratic way of life 
and a strong commitment to make democracy 
prevail. All these are essential—but they 
are not enough. 

For in teaching children we work within 
some inescapable limitations. There is the 
limitation of separation from the affairs of 
the adult world. Even when we do our best 
to extend the classroom into the community 
or to bring the community into the school, 
there remains a degree of artificiality about 
it. This world which children study is in 
the hands of their elders. The children’s 
day of responsibility for its affairs is still 
far in the future. There is the limitation of 
the unpredictable character of the future 
about which I have already spoken. There 
is the limitation of the psychological un- 
readiness of children to concern themselves 
greatly about an adult world, when the 
world of people of their own age presents 
a host of fascinating interests and perplex- 
ing problems. Probably most important of 
all, there is the limitation that children are 
being educated all the while, for better or 
for worse, by a multitude of influences other 
than the school, influences which originate 
in this adult-managed world. Home, neigh- 
borhood, community, church, movies, news- 
papers, radio—all have their part along 
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with the school in shaping the lives of chil- 
dren, and they are all controlled by adults. 

So, if we try to place on the schools the 
full responsibility for preparing youth for 
the whole of an unpredictable future, we 
shall load the schools with burdens greater 
than they can bear. We shall be like another 
character whom Alice met in Looking Glass 
Land, the White Knight. You 
the White Knight’s poor horse, burdened 
down with all the inventions that the White 
Knight could think of to meet every situa- 
A mouse- 


remember 


tion that might conceivably arise. 
trap—in case the White Knight might be 
A. beehive— 


might some day want honey. 


in case he 
And 


ankle guards, to protect the horse against 


troubled by mice. 
metal 


shark bites, in case the Knight should ever 
have to ride the horse into a shark-infested 
surf. Will we not do well not to expect the 
schools to prepare children for the whole of 
life? Will we not be wiser to recognize that 
there are limitations to the education of 
children, to do the best job we can within 
these limitations, and then to provide oppor- 
tunities for people to continue their educa- 
tions throughout their adult lives? 

I have been speaking of adult education 
as if it were something apart from the edu- 
But I hope that this 
Our American 


eation of children. 
may not long be the case. 
democracy should provide a single, inte- 
erated educational service for its citizens, 
from the nursery to old age, with opportuni- 
ties suited to the needs, problems and eapaci- 
ties of individuals at each stage of their 
lives. I do not mean that all adult education 
should be brought under the direction of the 
publie schools. Much of our best adult edu- 
eation is being carried on by other agencies 
—by public libraries, university extension 
extension services, 


divisions, agricultural 


churches, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, museums, 
radio broadcasting corporations, parent- 
teacher associations, labor unions, health 


agencies, and the like. This is as it should 


be. But this diversity of services calls for 
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close cooperation on the part of these agen- 
cies, if the needs of our people are to be 
served. Hence the significance of adult edu- 
cation councils such as those in St. Louis, 
Denver, New York, 
Washington and a hundred other cities. I 
am convinced that such councils will steadily 


Cincinnati, Chicago, 


erow in importance during the coming years. 
But if adult education is to be available on 
the scale which our national needs demand, 
it will have to be increasingly a public ser- 
vice, and this means that we should expect 
and should encourage a vast expansion of 
adult education through the public schools. 
The Eduea- 


Policies Commission of the National 


This, I think, is inevitable. 
tional 
Education Association has recently pub- 
lished a report on ‘* The Purposes of Eduea- 
tion in the American Democracy.’’ In my 
judgement, this is the most thoughtful, the 
most comprehensive and the most practical 
statement of educational objectives which 
has ever been prepared for a democratic 
This report offers four major ob- 
with a 


society. 


jectives for American education, 
number of specific objectives under each. 
These four great groups of objectives are, 
rela- 


first, self-realization; second, human 


tionship; third, economic efficiency; and 
fourth, civie responsibility. As one reads 
this stimulating volume, he is impressed by 
the fact that all these objectives require, for 
their full realization, education extending 
far beyond the period of childhood, educa- 
tion covering the whole range of adult life. 
Hence, they are objectives quite as well 
suited to adult education as to the education 
of children. Or, better still, they are the 
objectives for a system of education covering 
the entire span of the life of the citizen, the 
educational system of the America of the 
future. 

Consider the first objective, self-realiza- 
First under this heading we find the 
‘*The 
appetite for learning.’’ 


tion. 


statement, educated person has an 


Shall we be satisfied 
to create this appetite for learning during 
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the public school period, and then leave ; 
adult to satisfy his appetite for the rest 
his life as best he may, with no edueati 
service or guidance? Again, we find hea!t} 
knowledge, health habits and public h 
listed among the specifie objectives.  'T| 
of us who have reached the age of forty 
know that the health needs and health » 
lems of middle life are very different f; 
those of youth and early maturity, and 
can hardly expect to prepare people to dea 
with these later needs while they are stil! 
their ’teens. Last on the list we find char- 
acter, and under character, this stateme 
‘“The educated man uses this privilege 
education) to attain a personally satisfying 
I will venture ¢! 


religious philosophy.’’ 


statement that no one can attain a phi 
phy of life which will endure until he has 
worked into that philosophy the experiences 
of tragic death, social injustice and the frus- 
tration of unselfish efforts to attain hig! 
ideals. These are experiences whic! 
most of us are reserved for the mature years 
of life. 

One can not take leave of this objective 
of self-realization without remembering 
that there are at least seven million adults 
in our country to-day to whom the doors of 
self-realization are practically closed, be- 
cause they are unable either to read or t 
write the English language for any practical 
purpose. Lacking the rudiments of educa- 
tion, it is not likely that these people wi 
progress far toward the other objectives of 
economie efficiency or 
civic responsibility. Yet we know from 
experience that most of these people can be 
educated and are eager for education when 
favorable opportunities are provided. J) 
all means let us strive to prevent future 
illiteracy by means of universal childhood 
education. But let us also recognize tlia 
our past neglect has bequeathed us tlie 


human relationship, 


+ 
t 


heritage of a social menace of first magni- 
tude. Let us not overlook the huge task ot 
remedial education for seven million adults, 
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‘) is yet to be accomplished before any 
ur edueational objectives can be fully 
eved. 
lake the second group—human relation- 
iip. Four of the eight objectives under 
. heading have to do with home life and 
y relations. Try as we will, we can 
hardly hope to prepare young people ade- 
Jy for marriage and for parenthood 
ne the period of life when their status 
is that of children in homes under parental 
rol. Marriage and parenthood are ex- 
es Which can never be fully known 
iriously. If it is true that people learn 
when they feel the need for learning 
ng out of their present experiences, 
we should offer education in family life 
relationships to people whose needs 
out of their lives as husbands, wives, 
ers and mothers—as well as to children 
s} 


ool age. Only so can we adequately 
achieve this second objective. 

Third of the major groups is economic 
efficiency. Here we find such worthy objec- 

ves as these: ‘‘The educated producer 
knows the satisfaction of good workman- 
ship.”’ ‘*The edueated producer has selected 
his oceupation.’’ ‘‘The educated producer 
succeeds in his chosen voeation.’’ ‘‘The 
educated producer maintains and improves 
lis efficieney.’’ ‘*The educated producer 
appreciates the social value of his work.’’ 
True—all of them. We should make every 

fort to achieve them all during the public 
school period—as far as this world of ours 
will allow us. But let us not lose sight of 
the fact that things may happen beyond our 
control and beyond the control of this edu- 
cated producer, which will wipe away in a 
few months a large part of that which we 
lave labored for years to create. Suppose 
the educated producer is a skilled industrial 
worker. And suppose a machine is invented, 
as machines are being invented every week, 
which does his work as well as he does it, 
and which does it much more cheaply. 
What then becomes of his satisfaction in 





good workmanship, his success in his chosen 
vocation, his efforts to improve his efficiency, 
his pride in the social value of his work? 
Gone—all of them—gone with the machine! 

Here is a report of a study just made of a 
small mining community in southern Ilh- 
nois. <A few years ago it was a busy thriving 
village. Then, in order to meet competition, 
the company introduced labor-saving min- 
ing machinery. Most of the men were 
thrown out of work and have remained so, 
for what is there for them to do? Some of 
the youth have gone to the cities, to find 
work at—who knows what? Of the 194 
employable men in the village last month, 
127, or 65 per cent., had work relief jobs. 
Forty-five had non-relief employment and 
22 had no work at all. All over our nation, 
in cities and villages alike, are millions of 
people who are occupationally stranded, 
either because of labor-saving machinery or 
because of depression. 

Or, suppose the educated producer is a 
teacher. Depression comes. Heavy taxes 
for relief are necessary. School budgets are 
reduced. Classes are enlarged. So-called 
fads and frills—many times the most impor- 
tant subjects in the curriculum—are forced 
out by unthinking popular demand. Teach- 
ers are dismissed, and our educated producer 
is among them. What then becomes of her 
vocational efficiency? Thirty thousand such 
teachers are performing valuable services on 
the WPA Education Program for very low 
but they need and deserve more than 





wages- 
work relief. 

Shall we limit our objective of vocational 
efficiency to children? Or shall we enlarge 
our offerings of education until we can turn 
to every one, at whatever age, whose voca- 
tional life is uprooted by technological or 
economic change, and say: ‘‘Come! Ameri- 
can society, which collectively benefits from 
labor-saving machines, and which collec- 
tively is responsible for depressions, recog- 
nizes its obligation to you. The schools of 
America will help you to develop new skills 
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and to find once more the pride and satis- 
faction of good workmanship in a socially 
useful vocation’? ? 

Of the fourth vroup of objectives clvie 
responsibility—I have already spoken suffi- 
ciently. Let me add only this: Never before 
in the history of the world have the rank 
and file of the citizens of a nation been 
required to pass judgment on as difficult 
and complex problems as those which con- 
front the American people to-day. The 
American citizen is expected to have reason- 
ably sound judgments on such matters as 
federal control of wages and hours, the 
rights of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, the control of farm production 
and of the prices of farm crops, foreign 
policy in relation to Germany and Japan, 
work relief for the unemployed, and taxa- 
tion—to mention only a few. Compare 
those with the relatively simple problems 
which the citizens of the New England town 
or of the Greek city-state had to solve. How 
shall our people meet this requirement unless 
they have services of education which give 
them access to reliable facts on each new 
issue which arises, which aid them to dis- 
criminate between propaganda and authen- 
tic information, which help them to sharpen 
their thinking and strengthen their conelu- 
sions through free and intelligent diseus- 
sion ? 

One other important point stands out 
clearly in the closing pages of this report of 
the Educational Policies Commission. It is 
this: The education of children itself de- 
We know, of 


course, that in many respects the influence 


pends on adult education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EVACUATION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN FROM BRITAIN’S CROWDED 
CITIES AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS: 


Arrer the usual morning business trains had 
discharged their passengers at London’s various 


1 This summary has been prepared for SCHOOL 
AND Society by Harriet Shoen from accounts in 

































of the home on children outweighs that of 
all other agencies combined, including the 
school. Hence the wisdom of parent educa- 
tion, even though our interests may be 
chiefly in children. But beyond the need for 
parent education, the commission points out 
the urgent necessity of taking the public 
into confidence and into partnership in de. 
termining educational policies. For the rea] 
consumers of education, the people who pay 
the bills, who elect the school boards, wh 
decide in the end what the schools shall do. 
are not children, but adults. And when we 
seek to bring this adult public into partner- 
ship with us in the education of children, 
this, too, is adult education. 

So, while it is true that we can’t wait for 
the children, we shouldn’t be discouraged by 
that. We don’t have to wait for the chil- 
dren. The means for a vast development 
of adult education are at hand, if we will but 
use them. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has offered us a set of objectives, 
based on a thoroughly democratic social 
philosophy, toward which we all can work, 
whatever the age of our students. We are 
on the threshold, I believe, of a new period 
in American education, in which the upper 
and lower limits of ‘‘school age’’ will be dis- 
earded, in which our artificial partitions o! 
education into pre-school, elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher and adult will drop away, in 
which public education will become a single 
system, serving the American citizen accord- 
ing to his needs from early childhood to the 
grave, and thus at last fulfilling the words 
of our greatest educational prophet. that 
*‘education is a lifelong process.’’ 


railway stations on Friday morning, Septembe' 
1, they were turned into evacuation trains. 
Then all day long, from nine until six 0’elock, 
school children, arriving by tube, bus and motor 


The Times, London, September 1, 2, 4 and 5, copies 
of which reached New York City on the evening of 
September 16. 
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poured into the stations to leave for 


“destinations unannouneed.” As soon as one 
was filled and left the platform, another 
up and the procedure continued in an or- 

At six o’clock 


for home-going business folk was re 


manner hour after hour. 


This evacuation of school children by train 
1 London was only a part of a similar exodus 
«ying on at the same time in other centers all 














ver England and Seotland. Besides the school 
children, people in “priority classes,” which in- 
eluded younger children accompanied by their 
thers or other responsible persons, expectant 
blind persons and cripples, were also 


motners, 


eyacuated. Evacuation centers in England, in 


ords of the official announeement, ineluded: 


C. Area, 
County Boroughs of West Ham and East Ham; 
Boroughs of Walthamstow, Leyton, Iford and 
Barking in the Boroughs of Tottenham, 
Hornsey, Wilesden, Acton and Edmonton in Middle 


Greater London, which ineludes the L. C. 


Essex; 


SeX. 

The Medway towns of Chatham, Gillingham and 
Rochester. 

Dagenham, Thurrock, Gravesend and Northfleet. 
Portsmouth, Gosport and Southampton. 
Birmingham and Smethwick. 
Bootle, Birkenhead, and 


Liverpool, Wallasey 


Manchester, Salford and Stretford. 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Hull and Rotherham. 


Neweastle and Gateshead. 


, 


Runcorn and Widnes. 


In Seotland the evacuation centers were Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Clydebank and Rosyth. 
Other towns were added to this list after war 
was actually declared. 

When the decision to evacuate school children 
vas made on August 31, in response to an urgent 
request of the labor party, war had not been de- 
Extensive plans had been made wecks 
n advanee both in evacuation areas and in re- 
ceiving areas, and the authorities wished to put 
their schemes to a practical trial during the holi- 
However, by the time the evacua- 
tion was completed on Sunday night, September 
3, a state of war existed and, fortunately, full 
transport faeilities were then available for the 
abnormal demands of a nation at war. 

Evacuation was not compulsory, but parents 
in the specified areas were “strongly urged to let 


clared. 


lay season, 
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their children go.” Parents who wished their 
children to be evacuated registered their desire 
with the school authorities and in most evaeua- 
tion areas rehearsals were held three days betore 
the actual exodus took place. However, when 
there was a last minute rush of mothers who 
wished to register their children as the news 
from the continent grew graver, al] such late 
comers were accommodated. 

the 


schools as early as six o’clock on the morning of 


Some of children assembled at their 
Others met later according to a 


Each child 


ried with him “hand luggage containing a child’s 


the evacuation. 
carefully organized schedule. ear 
gas mask, a change of undereclothing, night 
clothes, house shoes or plimsolls, spare stockings 
or socks, a tooth brush, a comb, towel, soap and 
possible, a 


face cloth, handkerchiefs, and, if 


warm coat or mackintosh” and “a packet of 


food for one day.” Each child wore an identifi- 
cation tag around his neck or sewed to his cloth- 
ing. With their knapsacks or stuffed pillow- 
cases over their shoulders, or earrying their trim 
little attaché cases and brown paper bundles, 
the pictures in the newspapers and cinema news- 
reels showed the children to be a cheerful, 
orderly group. 

Out of London some of the units under one 
leader were as large as 1,000 with teachers and 
outside adult assistants in the ratio of one adult 
to ten children. Thousands of voluntary women 
helpers from London assisted with the work of 
evacuation. The Women’s Voluntary Service for 
Civil Defenee alone furnished 200,000 members. 
Of these 3,000 accompanied children to reeep 
tion areas. 
London, were members of the Women’s Insti- 


Also cooperating, especially outside 


tutes and the Girl Guides. 

that some of the 
teachers showed signs of strain and explained 
that “for the 
makeshift rooms and classes, whole-time work 


One reporter mentioned 


them immediate prospect is of 
day in and day out, educating, amusing and 
taking eare of the children.” The same reporter 
also mentioned “one or two children of refugees 
from Europe, themselves hardened little mi- 
grants.” Another reporter told of joyous chil- 
dren from Laneashire mill towns arriving at the 
seaside carrying buckets and spades. Several 
thousands of children Dagenham 
Thameside traveled by 


Yarmouth and other seaside towns. 


from and 
pleasure steamers to 


Billets tor 
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6,000 children from London were furnished on 


the royal estates at Windsor. In Glasgow, it 
was estimated that 75,000 children had left for 
the Highlands by tea time. 


When the children arrived at their reception 


areas milk and other refreshments were served 
o them before they were taken to their billets. 
Postcards announcing their loeation were also 
! ed to their parents. In many of the re 
ception areas rehearsals using local children had 
ven held in advance and the task of escorting 


to their temporary homes was quickly 


accor iu hed. 
Che cost of this journey was borne by the gov 
ernment Besides this, many thousands ot par 


ed 


tation and care in the country. 


ents arrang for their own children’s transpor- 


Nine main routes 
radiating in all directions from the heart of Lon 


don were maintained as one-way roads for out 


ward traffic over which a continuous stream of 


vehicles passed carrying their occupants to 
“emergency addresses.” Private schools in Lon- 
don transferred their entire staff and student 


personnel to temporary quarters in the country. 


Phe “Personal” advertisements on the front page 
of the London Times were filled with attractive 
ole lor such patronage. 


the Times could 


in the reception 


Monday, September 1, 


report a gene ral “settling in” 


areas, as follows: 


‘real excitements of evacuation were to be seen 


in the rural areas, where war preparations still seem 


ewhat remote and unreal. Yesterday morning 


ildren who had spent perhaps only a day or 
whole 


wo of thei lives in the country were run 


into the streets and fields delighted with the 


hiny 


freedom from noise and traffic. 


Village children 
stood and watched them, perhaps a little suspicious 
of perter manners and strange and rapid speech. 
There 


sheds and poultry runs. 


were some awestruck spectators in milking 
Elder children were help- 
ing their hosts in the bedrooms and kitchens, while 
the men sat and listened hour by hour to the news 
the had to 


up their new surroundings, go around and have a 


coming from wireless. Teachers size 


children, and warn a mother here and 
child liable to 


word with the 


there about headaches or 


a boy 


notorious for mischief. Here and there a grumbler 


was asking after 12 hours’ experience that the chil 
dren should be taken away, but there seems to have 


been few who were not delighted with the chance of 
a good turn to the children. 
the 


doing For many cot 


tagers 


generous payments for billeting mean 
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better meals all around, but a lot of 


fortable country folk declare that they w 


mor: 


touch a penny of the money. 


Not the least part of the suecess of this 
was due to the advance attention that had 
given by the authorities to the question of 
sonal adjustment. Those in high authority 
time to address words of advice to the ¢ 
at the that 


London children were told to “be cheertu 


time evacuation Was anno 
friendly on this journey and when you get 1 
other .. Above all be kind to eac! 


Help each other in any little diffieulties th 


end. 


. ” ) , ©, — ae 
arise. Parents were given such advice 


following: “Please help your children to g 
mood,” and “Don’t 


in a cheerful get ‘ne 


above all, don’t get on the nerves of thos: 


are organizing the evacuation.” 


In a broadeast on Sunday night Mr. 
Minister of Health, spoke as follows: 


To the children I would say: ‘‘ Be brave, | 
to each other, give your obedience readily 
in whose charge you are, and show that 
responsible persons by proving yourselves 
trusted with the use of other people’s hon 
other people’s possessions. ’’ 

To the grown-ups I would say: ‘‘It is 
change for you to have changed your surrou 
but do not forget that by your very coming ) 
made a change as great, if not greater, in 
roundings of those with whom you now a! 
Be considerate of each other.’’ 

By Tuesday, the 5th, the Times earri 
editorial entitled “A Childless City” and 


doners were told to console themselves wit! 


thought that “when they come back and \ 
all reunited round the table, and Hamelin 


is nice and noisy again, their cheeks are sur‘ 


be much rosier than they were when they 


away.” 


A PUBLICATION IN HONOR OF JOHN 
DEWEY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


UNIVERSITY 
the first volume in the newly established 
brary of Living Philosophers” will be pub 
October 20. On that date, Professor 


NORTH WESTERN announet 


, 


on 


Dewey, whose writings are the subject-matte! 


this initial study, will celebrate his « 
birthday. 
The 


“Library of Living Philosophers, 


L 


J 


which Professor Paul Schilpp, of Northwesier 
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is dedicated to the attempt to clarify 
osophieal positions of the greatest eon 
iry philosophers by bringing them to 
th their eritics and commentators in a 


The Dewey 


| by similar studies of George Santayana, 


volumes. volume will hb 
Croce, Bertrand Russell and others. 
ributors to the first volume include Alfred 
Whitehead, John L. Childs, William H. 
ck, Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, 
Herman Randall, Jr., William Savery and 


teichenbach. The volume opens with a 
phy of Professor Dewey prepared under 
Professor 


‘s reply to his erities and questioners takes 


ervision by his daughters. 
of a lengthy essay entitled “Experi 
<nowledge and Value.” 
ibrary has been made possible, in part, 
vrant-in-aid from Carnegie Corporation of 


York. 


DISSENTING REPORT IN THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY “RED” 
INVESTIGATION 


SCHOOL 





ve 275 of AND Society for 
26, there appeared a brief statement 
the heading, “Alleged un-American <Ac- 
it the Ohio State University.” This state- 
began as follows: “The Board of Trustees 
he Ohio State University, according to a 
ort in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has abol- 
the Marxist Club 
activities.’ ” 
AND Society has recently been in- 


for ‘un-American and 
versive 


SCHOOL 


d that a minority report was submitted by 
embers of the Board of Trustees, M. Edith 
bell and Lockwood Thompson. A eopy of 
dissenting report, sent to this journal, is 
ted here: 
Board report declares that where student 
itions do not refleet the philosophies or prin- 
f the University, they should be denied fur- 
cistence, and proceeds to recommend the dis- 
n of the Marxist student club. We are com- 
ed to dissent from 
If the philosophy of a university is 
sented by the majority thought of its board 
The 


i of a university, since the days of Cardinal 


this statement and reecom- 


lation. 
es, it will vary from year to year. 


in and before, has been one based upon free- 
m of thought and diseussion. Whether one ap- 
roves or not of the principles of Marx, we can not 
‘| that the existence of a Marxist discussion club 
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consisting of 15 out of 13,000 students is a threat 


to our free institutions. The order requiring its 


dissolution seems to us to be a greater threat. 


EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM OF THE FEDERAL 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 
EXPANSION of the Federal Surplus Commodi 
ties Corporation’s school lunch program has been 
announced by the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture. Officials expressed the hope that the school 
lunch program would be serving 5,000,000 under 
children by the end of the 


nourished coming 


school year. They also pointed out that the 
school lunch program would provide additional 
outlets for agricultural surpluses. 

The school lunch program is carried out by 
the F. S. C. C. 


Projects Administration and local edueational 


in cooperation with the Work 
civie and welfare agencies. Surplus agricultural 
commodities, bought by the F. S. C. C., are made 
available through state welfare agencies to sup 
ply all or part of the food used in serving free 
hot lunehes for school children. 

Each month during the past school year, 800, 
000 children in more than 14,000 schools located 
in low income areas received lunches made pos 
sible in whole or in part by the donation of sur 
plus agricultural commodities. Schools in every 
state in the Union, as well as in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, participated-in the free lunch 
program. 

Fifty-four different food commodities, totaling 
more than 30,000,000 pounds, were distributed 
last year for use in these school lunches. Citrus 
fruits, dry skim milk and evaporated milk, whole 
grain cereals and flours, butter, eggs and many 
other foods which are regarded as_ especially 
beneficial for growing children were included 
among the commodities distributed. 

Under plans for expanding the program, 
officials of the F. S. C. C. 
cooperative agreements which would make the 
lunches available for up to 5,000,000 
Officials of the F. S. C. C. point out 


that this increased outlet for farm surpluses will 


are working toward 


school 


children. 


be of direct benefit to agricultural producers. 
School and public health officials report that 
utilization of the surpluses in the school lunches 
results in better health, with improved atten 
dance and scholarship records, for the under- 
nourished children who get the free lunches. 
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Farm organizations, educational groups and 
child welfare and health departments through- 
out the country are cooperating with the F. S. 
C. C. in the plans for expanding the school lunch 
program. 

A COOPERATIVE HEALTH SERVICE 

PROGRAM 
North Public School Bulletin 


for September announces that the State Depart- 


THE Carolina 
ment of Publie Instruetion and the State Board 
of Health on July 1, 


health service program to be financed by a grant 


1939, “began a joint school 


of $50,000 for the next five years by two divi- 
sions of the Rockefeller Foundation, the General 
the Health 
is the purpose of the joint project 


Education Board and International 
Division.” t 
to utilize and coordinate all the facilities of the 
State Board of Health, the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruetion, schools throughout the state and 
boards of health in a broad health 


loeal pro- 


gram. The scope of the program is to include 
health service, health instruction, health super- 
vision (healthful school living), physical educa- 
tion and mental hygiene. 

A committee on school health service has been 


appointed to act in the eapacity of a board of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The School Executive for September reports 
that Dr. Harold Benjamin, formerly dean of the 
College of Edueation of the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed head of the College of 
Kdueation of the University of Maryland, sue- 
ceeding Dr. Willard S. Small, who retired at 
the the 1938-39. Dr. 
Benjamin taught at Stanford University from 
1927 to 1931, and at the University of Minne- 
from 1931 to 1937. 
author of “The Saber Tooth Curriculum,” pub- 


close ot academie year, 


sota He is the reputed 
lished early in the present year. 

Dr. J. 
of social seiences, has been appointed dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts of Wilberforee Uni- 
He was formerly on the staff of Fisk 
University. 


H. Ropinson, head of the department 


versity. 


THE REVEREND Dr. W. W. Boyce, of Char- 
lotte, N. 


history and homileties at Erskine College, sue- 


C., has been made professor of ehureh 


ceeding Dr. G. G. Parkinson, who is now dean 


of the Theological Seminary. 
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control to guide and assist the coordinator 
formulation of a school health program for ¢} 
consideration and approval of the State Hy 
Officer and the State Superintendent of Pu} 
Instruction. 

Dr. Walter Wilkins, formerly of the staff 
Vanderbilt University Medical School, has hee 
selected to serve as coordinator of the prog: 
He will also act as ev-officio secretary of the « 
Dr. Wilkins was selected for this 


portant work because of his broad training an 


mittee. 
experience. Before taking his medical cours 
Vanderbilt University, he served as superint 
dent of schools at Sebring, Fla., taught at Fay 
etteville, N. C., and at Mars Hill College. Hy 
also did graduate work at Vanderbilt University, 
getting his Ph.D. degree in biochemistry.  [) 
Wilkins has had considerable experience in de; 
ing with health problems of school children, hay 
ing been connected with the Tennessee Baptist 
Orphanage as director of school health servic: 

The personnel of the school health service pr 
gram includes a coordinator, a nurse, a nut 
tionist, a supervisor and an assistant superviso. 
of physical and health education, a colored nurs 
a colored physician and two clerks. 


CHANGES in the staff of Winthrop College, 
S. C., include the appointment of Dr. Margaret 
Hess, recently professor of biology at Judsor 
College, to the headship of the department 
biology, and the appointment of Dr. Margaret 
Buckner as resident physician. 

K. C. 


schools at Euclid, Ohio, has been appointed 


GROVER, formerly superintendent 


superintendent of schools at Reading, Mass. 


THE Associated Press under date of Septembe: 
14 reports that President Frank Kingdon, of th 
University of Newark, has been granted at his 


self to a study of the practical working of world- 
wide forces operating in the United States at the 
present time and tending to overthrow demo 


” 
racy. 


CHANGES in the personnel of the West Vir 
ginia state teachers colleges include the follow- 
ing appointments: Dr. E. V. Bowers, profess0! 


ne 


ot psychology at Marshall College, to be acting 
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the college in place of Dr. W. E. Green- 
jgned; Dr. Carl F. Bonar to be dean of 
Dr. 

E. Cooper, resigned; at West Liberty, 
Dr. Clarence R. Hamrick to be professor 


ruction at West Liberty in place of 


head of the department of education, in 
ot Dr. Bonar; and at Fairmont College, 


d D. Fleming to be direetor of high-school 


her training. 
























{\ Associated Press dispatch under date of 
September 12 reports the appointment of the 
fon rend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, formerly dean 
Boston College, to the presidency of the Col- 
ve of the Holy Cross, Worcester, succeeding 
ate Francis J. Dolan. Father Maxwell, who 
s thirty-nine years of age, is the youngest presi- 


dent ever named for Holy Cross. 


AmonG the new appointments to the staff of 
Harvard University, as reported by The New 
York Times, September 17, are the following: 
Dr, William H. Burton, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, to be director of 
apprenticeship and the 
Graduate Sehool of Edueation; Dr. George W. 
rburn, formerly of Columbia University, to 
professor of English; Dr. Werner V. Jaeger, 
rmerly of the University of Berlin, to one of 


teaching lecturer in 


the new professorships which permits him to 
uake out his own teaching and research schedule 
ud to teach in any department that he chooses, 
and Dr. Reginald P. Linstead, formerly of the 
University of Sheffield, to be professor of echem- 


Dr. Donatp M. Marvin, well-known econo- 
uist and writer, has been appointed professor 
business economies in the College of Com- 
meree Tulane 


and Business Administration at 


University. 

The School Executive for September reports 
that H. Larry Brown has been appointed super- 
He suec- 
ceeds C. R. Dustin, who has aecepted the super- 
intendeney of the South Euclid-Lyndhurst dis- 
triet, Cleveland. 


fle New York Times, September 17, reports 
the appointment of Brother Agatho to the dean- 
sip of Manhattan College. For the past three 
years Brother Agatho, formerly professor of 
education at Riverdale College, has been director 
t De La Salle College at the Catholie Univer- 


+ 


sity of Ameriea. 
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THE Teacher-Education Journal for Septem 
ber reports the following changes in the state 
teachers eolleges of Pennsylvania: Dr. William 
H. Bristow, formerly deputy state superinten 
dent of 
secretary of the National Congress of Parents 


public instruetion and more recently 


and Teachers, has been appointed dean of in 
struction, and Dr. Arthur M. Atkinson, formerly 
psychologist of the Mt. Lebanon publie schools, 
has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Shippensburg; at Mansfield, Dr. Lester K. Ade, 
formerly State Superintendent of Publie In- 
Dr. 
Joseph F. Noonan, who has resigned; at Indiana, 


struetion, becomes president, sueeceeding 
Dr. Le Roy A. King, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed president, 
and Dean Matthew J. Walsh, who had retired, 


has been reinstated as dean of instruetion. 


Dr. GEORGE FREDERICK Arps, dean of the 
Graduate School of the Ohio State University, 
died on September 16, at the age of sixty-five 
years. Dr. Arps was professor of psychology 
at the University of Illinois from 1909 to 1912, 
professor and head of the department of psy- 
chology at Ohio State University from 1912 to 
1920, dean of the College of Edueation from 
1920 to 1937 and dean of the Graduate School 
from 1937 until his death. He was a major in 
the Sanitary Corps, U.S.A., during the World 
War. 

THE REVEREND Dr. MartyN SUMMERBELL, 
president of Palmer Institute, Lakemont, N. Y., ° 
from 1898 to 1935, died on September 12, at the 
age of ninety-one years. <A notice of his death 
in The New York Times states that in the year 
before his retirement he was ranked as the second 
oldest active educator in the United States. 
COWLES, 


Dr. HENRY CHANDLER 


emeritus of botany at the University of Chicago, 


professor 
died on September 12, at the age of seventy 
years. 

Worp has been received of the recent death 
of Frank Tate, formerly director of education 
for the state of Victoria and for many years an 
influential leader in the development of Austra- 
lian edueation. After his retirement from the 
directorship in 1928, Mr. Tate was associated 
with the Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, serving as its president from 1930 until 
the time of his death. American educators who 
have visited Australia in recent years well re- 
member his generous hospitality. 
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Dr. Puiu Cox, from 1907 to 1930 professor — tration in Germany; Dr. Ewan Clague, ¢ 
of natural sciences at the University of New of the bureau of research and statistic 


Brunswick, died on September 13, at the age Social Security Board; Dr. John J. 


of ninety-two yveaes. A Canadian Press report director of the bureau of old age 
states that, when Dr. Cox was principal of Har- — of the Social Seeurity Board; Dr. Henry Ry 
kins Academy, New Castle, New Brunswick, the ing, educational direetor of the Natior 


Lord Beaverbrook, British publisher, — stitute of Publie Affairs, and Mr. Don Lee: 


one of his pupils. editor of the Washington News Letter on Ss 


. Legislation. 
CAMMACK, emeritus superintendent of : 
ols, Kar City, Mo., died on September 12, THE American Association for the A 
re of eightv-two vears. Mr. Cammack ment of Science will hold its winter mi 
he super ntendeney at Kansas City from Columbus, Ohio. At the sessions of Sect 
893 to his retirement in 1928. (Edueation), December 27 to 29, 1939, 
' ¢ planned to have papers on a variety ot 
Dr. Mitron G. EvANsS, president emeritus o : : iB z : 
; i ‘ ; ? including factors affecting the LO)... 
Crozer Theological Seminary, died on Septem- : Ler 
- : selection and training, school administ 
ber 7 at the age of seventy-six years. : ; 
j guidance and personnel, reading readin: 
Dr. Ira Maurice Price, professor emeritus of — disability, measurement in the social stu 
the Semitic languages at the University of Chi- possibly others. As usual there will bi 
‘ago, died on September 18 at the age of eighty- dinner session with the section on psy 
Dr. Price was appointed assoeiate Dr. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, L 
the University of Chicago at the — ette, Ind., is secretary of Section Q. 
its reorganization in 1892. He was fa . . ; 
' ; or [ne third annual Secondary Schoo 
made a full protessor in 1900 and retired in ‘ Ae - 
sore — will be held at Winfield, Kans., on Octob 


1925, se 
and 7. 


», GRACE Goopricu, dean of women in Ripon Dik Keisiteas Weestionsl Meieaial 
nee 3. n ‘otessor { alassies ; i 4 ° . 
ea 933 and professor of classi¢ meet at Grand Rapids, Mich., from De« 
913, die 1 September 18 ¢ » age ot 1 . 
1913, died ies ie uber 18 at the ge 01 to 9. he executive secretary 1S L. H 
mee. 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. ( 
DEAN CHARLES Rosert MAXWELL, of the Col Tue Ameriean Association of Sehool Ad 
lege of Edueation, University of Wyoming, died j.trators will meet at St. Louis from Feb: 
on September 14, at the age of sixty-one years. 04 to 29, §S. D. Shankland, 1201 S 
Before his appointment to the University of Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is 
Wyoming in 1919, Dean Maxwell had been 


Tue American School Health Associa 
meet with the American Public Health Ass 
tion in Pittsburgh from October 15 to 20. P 


supervisor of training in the Whitewater, Wis., 
State Teaehers College and earlier had been in 


publie school work in Vermont and Illinois. ree j 
liminary programs may be obtained tro! 
PRESIDENT JOHN C, Furrauy, of the Univer- American Publie Health Association, 50 
sity of Arkansas, was killed in an automobile — Fiftieth Street, New York City. 
accident on September 12. He was _ sixty-six . : 
; ee Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY announces 
vears of age. Before assuming the presideney in : SE : 
é mee hi regular fall voeational information co! 
1914 he had served the university as professor , . 1. 
: for women students will take place du 


of Latin and Greek. Sines ; 
week beginning on October 31 and en 


Dr. Artuur J. ALTMEYER, chairman of the November 4. Over one hundred experts 
Social Security Board, will head a list of spe- callings have been engaged as consultants. 
cial lecturers in the field of social security at the will present the newer opportunities 
American University Graduate School. Others trained women in a wide range of fields, s!! 

will serve as lecturers include: Dr. Osear ing not only their oeeupational but, wi 
gert, who was director of unemployment possible, avoeational possibilities as Ww: 
and unemployment insurance adminis- up-to-date bibliography of books and maga 
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as been prepared. The conferences are whieh is direeted by five student coordinators ; 
nterprise of students and non-students and the associate dean of women, Grace S. M. 


a widely representative committee Zorbaugh. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A COLLEGE CAMPUS, 1839! vear began on the first Monday in October and 

exercises give me a second opportunity closed with commencement on the second Thurs- 

e the officers and convention delegates day of August. In 1839 this fell on August 8, 

he members and guests of your fra- at which time John R. Knox, of Butler County, 

ere present to the Miami of to-day. delivered an address on “The Politician.” They 

\ But it is my particular responsibility to !ad them even then. 


vou also to the Miami of dav before The faculty of that day consisted of four men 


You ean get the picture rather easily addition to President Bishop, who also taught 


: ; : : s £ "jorrs ' ian. Fal y 
neircle it with a smaller frame and just @ full program, Among them was John W. 


masination. cott, a pioneer in higher education for women 


\ red years ago some of the oldest cam- who was later to establish the Oxford Female 
ves you see were living, as tiny saplings. Institute. His daughter Caroline married a 
serious young Miami Phi Delt named Ben Har 


vison and Dr. Scott died in the White House. 
of the Bishop home. The university Wm. MeGuffey had left the Miami faeulty in 
old 1836 after completing the first three of his fa- 


\ { the stately old houses round about 


eady built: Simpson House, Lewis Place 


s housed in four buildings. Both the 


os were then in use. The Main Meta. "mom readers and had gone as president to Cin- 
ted of the high central section and a nati College. President Bishop was a man of 
; bd ; . S . . . . 
three-storv west wing, later enlarged and Profound scholarship and wide publie interests 
= . 5 DR? < < hod « 


rebuilt. The bronze tablet now in and was deeply moved by the religious and polit- 


Commons to commemorate the founding of ical questions of his day. . . 

rheta Pi was put there as near as possible The decade of the thirties was a hectic one in 
American life, particularly in this new west. 
Miami at that time was strongly Presbyterian, 
and the great Presbyterian Chureh was dividing 
into New and Old School camps. The abolition 
question, which helped to divide them, was 


former student room in which Knox and 
mrades made their compact. The legend 
id our freshmen that this was originally 
der of head-waiters is unfounded. 
fourth building, the President’s Mansion, a 
» structure, formerly a schoolhouse, west spreading as a cloud of bitterness and apiee 
Main Building and about where Brice hension. The Miami trustees in August, 1839, 
ilall now stands. Enelosing these buildings 
with about a thirty-aere span was a board fence 


enjoined upon the president to “inelucate the 
duty of cultivating an enlarged attachment to 
our entire country without respect to its geo- 


faculty and students entered by climbing ; — ; : 
s. The enclosure was rented to the vil- graphical divisions, East or West, North or 

. Ye ¢ Te) ‘ ello} - eoryv1ee , 
s cow-pasture and helped to pay faculty South”; also to “ e that re higious ervices 1n 

es. The walks were mere paths, often chapel “should be free from all reference to any 

: ~ E ° bic . . . . . . . 

: religious excitement existing in or connected with 

(dy or dusty or deep with snow. Students 5 5 

si or any department of the visible church.” 

‘ten waited in the doorways with chips in their ®"Y C&P! ~ . ; 

The temperance issue was a very vital one, 


both in theory and in village practice. Oxford 
had an abundance of so-ealled groceries, whose 


ands to serape the mud from the boots of some 
vorite professor. 

By 1839 college classes had been meeting for dis 
stock consisted of a barrel of ginger-snaps, a 
barrel of whiskey and a few other necessities. 
There was a flourishing student temperance soci- 


teen years, graduates numbered 222, and there 
re 200 students in attendance. ‘Ine college 


Presented at the centenary exercises of the Beta 
\ eta Pi fraternity at Miami University, Oxford, ay er 
Ohio, August 7. religious revival. A student letter of 1836 com- 


ety, a missionary society and an annual winter 
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plains of an evangelist who “introduced the 
anxious seats no less than six or seven times” 
and “tried too much to excite the feelings.” 

All these controversial issues were focused on 
the literary halls, operated by students indepen- 
dent of the faeulty. The literary hall was the 
public forum of conflicting student opinion, the 
arena of political combat out of which fraterni- 
ties were born, the greatest edueational instru- 
ment for clear thinking and effeetive expression 
ever known to men. These students were the 
sons of pioneers. They could swing an axe or 
a scythe, tighten their belts and Zo hungry, ride 
all day on horseback. Opportunities to study 
and diseuss things had been all too rare with 
them, but they had learned independenee and 
self-reliance and they resented diseipline, par- 
ticularly when it seemed petty or unjustified. 

President Newton quoted to some of you a few 
of those precious rules the faculty had drawn up 


for student conduct: 


No student shall wear about his person pistol, 
dirk, stiletto or other dangerous weapon. 

Any student who shall send or accept a challenge, 
or be second in a duel, or in any wise aid and abet 


it, shall be immediately expelled from college. 


I wonder if he gave you the one I prize most 
of all, but have never had the courage to revive: 
Every applicant for admission shall furnish evi- 
dence to the faeulty that he sustains a good moral 
character, which shall be kept on file by the presi- 


dent 


But the point is that rules such as these were 
not mere rhetorieal exereises. They were needed, 
These students did shoot and sometimes shoot to 
wound. They did send challenges and on rare 
oceasions fight duels. Their fun was rude and 
boisterous and got some of them into no end of 
trouble. But they stood together. Another let- 
ter, in 1837 
ulty men and a small group of students staying 


, tells of a silly conflict between fae- 
in quarters during the Christmas holidays. It 
all started with the discovery by some ingenious 
fellow that you could blow on a goose quill and 
make a loud and unpleasant noise. It must have 
been the Bronx cheer. Anyhow at long last the 
brother-in-law of Professor Seott and several 
other goose-quillers had been expelled. The let- 
ter complains that “two of them were Presby- 


terians.” 




















Most significant, though, are the expression, 
of revolt in this correspondence: “The faey|r 
being determined to rule.” ... “To be ordered 
about as slaves was more than young men 
independent spirit could bear.” ... “It vex 
students of sensibility to see professors ea, 
dropping about the building.” ... “Halt 
students threatened to leave the institutio; 
determined to disecountenanece such tyranni 
measures.” 

How did they live, these students of one hu 
dred years ago? They studied by candle-ligh; 
kept warm and often cooked their meals 
wood fires in open fireplaces. Here is a descr 
tion penned by a young resident of one of thy 
dorms where the chapter delegates are now st 
ing. The date is December 22, 1837. 


I have just light my lamp, and drawed my ta! 
up near the fire, and locked my door, and comen 
to wright. I wish you were here to see me as | si: 
here writing. There is my eubard and desk 
corner by the door, and here is my bed standing | 
hind me with one end of it against my desk. Just 
at the other end of my bed, stands my high table at 
which I stand and study when I am tired sitting 
and next to that in the other corner sits my tru 
and just in the next corner at one side of my chimle: 
lays my little pile of wood, just in the other corner 
at the other side of the chimley is my clothespress 
potato box &&, under my bed lies a big pil 
apples which old man Swan brought me in the other 
day. They are first-rate. And finally just befor 





me my fire burns up very bright, but above all I hay 
got a first-rate chicken on boiling which I bought 
yesterday already cleaned for the pot. It is now 
boiling and it smells so good that I ean hardly 
wright. What a feast I will have just now!! 

The cost of an education then is well indicated 


by another student letter, also from 1837: 


But amid all the encouraging prospects my en)0} 
ment is marred by the frequent reflection that m) 
funds are light and I may have great difficulties t 
contend with yet before I shall have finished m 
course. On account of the high price of provisions 
my expenses may be more this session than usua 
but I suppose they will hardly exceed seventy do 
lars. This you will be better able to afford tha! 
sixty-five last session, as the price of flour and } 
will be proportionally greater. I brought seventee! 
dollars and a half with me, and have five dollar 
in my pocket book. I suppose you need not send 2 
any money before the end of the session. 
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What did they look like, these gay or timid 
» blades, toasting frosted shins at a fire 

r careening down unlighted, muddy High 
Street? I wish I knew. If I did, you and I] 
inderstand all this much better. But the 
st photograph we have is of 1858. Some 
w were awkward and shapeless in home- 
ts of home-spun. Others had long-skirted 
ide coats of imported broadeloth. Their 
was bushy, some of them no doubt had 
ds, and they probably choked in high stocks 
rreat bow ties with flowing ends. One and 
re cow-hide boots well greased. Many had 
embroidered waistcoats. A few of them, a 


few, wore somewhere near their hearts, 


ng badge bearing a diamond and three 


A. H. UPHAM 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


OBJECTIONABLE PRACTICES OF 
ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

Tue Joint Committee on Acerediting of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities and the National Association of State Uni- 
versities came into tentative existence at a joint 
ng of the exeeutive committees of the two 
38 ssociations in Washington on March 7, 19338. 
There are five members, two of whom represent 


separated state universities, and two the 


s 


parated land-grant colleges; the chairman is 

a member of both associations. 
At the annual meetings of the associations in 
Chicago last November, the committee was 
placed on an indefinite basis and directed, among 
ther things, to prepare a list of the approved 
agencies with whieh the members of the two 
associations would be eneouraged to cooperate 
ud to pass upon any new agencies undertaking 

to enter the acerediting field. 
In April of this year a conference was held in 
Washington, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Couneil on Edueation, with the representa- 
lives of various accrediting agencies, at which 
ume the chairman of the committee brought 
bjectionable practices to the attention of the 
r accrediting agencies. In this statement we offer 
the gist of what was presented at that con- 

lerenee, 

The Joint Committee is aware of the value 
and importanee of acerediting agencies. As the 





government of the United States has no author 
ity to accredit, as do European governments, 
voluntary agencies have been necessary to dis 
criminate between satisfactory, unsatisfactory 
and even fraudulent institutions. This eom 
mittee has been established for remedial pur 
poses and is not, therefore, attempting to make 
a complete evaluation of accrediting agencies. 
This observation is made as otherwise our state 
ent may appear to some as destruetive and 
negative rather than constructive and positive. 
It is hoped that the eriticisms offered may be the 
basis for very thorough and frank diseussion, 
out of which may come some constructive mea 
sures and positive relief to the institutions. 

This is not the first committee of this charae 
ter. A similar committee was appointed at the 
annual meeting of the Association of State Uni 
versities in 1924 arising from discontent with 
accrediting practices at that time. That eom 
mittee enlisted the services of Dean F. J. Kelly, 
then of the University of Minnesota, now chief 
of the Division of Higher Edueation of the U.S. 
Office of Education. The results of Mr. Kelly’s 
study, incorporated in a report under the title, 
“A Study of Recent Standardizing Activities of 
Certain Associations Affecting University Or 
ganization and Curricula,” is contained in Part 
II, Volume 24, 1926, of the Proceedings of the 
National Association of State Universities. Mr. 
Kelly’s observations on the disadvantages of 
acerediting agencies are as complete a statement 
as ean be made to-day. The practieal difference 
is that these evils have grown worse. The trends 
which were clearly evident at that time in the 
acerediting movement have continued. How 
much longer they will continue depends merely 
on arriving at the point where the evils aecruing 
sufficiently outweigh the virtues and the move 
ment breaks down of its own weight. 

The Joint Committee on Accrediting is deter 
mined not to be drawn into the aeerediting busi 
ness itself, but hopes that some of the now estab- 
lished agencies will continue and that through 
mutual effort many of the present evils may be 
removed. The Joint Committee is likewise 
anxious that present standards of higher educa 
tion may not be lowered; rather it is hoped that 
higher standards may be developed as a result 
of its efforts. 

With this preliminary explanation, we pro 
ceed to enumerate briefly some criticisms that 
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many data furnished the com- 


upon 


s and staffs of institutions which 


are too many acerediting agen- 


stages, aecrediting was very 
titutional basis. This was soon 


eves ot schools within an insti- 
ramifying still further into 
and curriewa 


the 


It would seem that the established 


agencies are being created at 
ht cooperate ¢ ffeet ively to relieve 
the 


they would not only pro 


by discouraging creation of 


oO doing 


are ot the colleges and universities 
he existing acerediting agencies because 


each ageney that is added at this time menaces 


those in existence and multiplies the difficulties 
that they encounter in getting information and 
their 


securing the eooperation for 


necessary 
SUCCESS. 


Second: The acerediting agencies are invading 


5 


the rights of the institutions and are destroying 


institutional freedom. 
This objection is a very serious one and may 
In some 


of 


in 


be 


Institutions 


detected in a multiplieity of forms. 


antamount to a violation 


It is ft 


and usurpation of the vested 


ol 


to finanees and to edueational programs. 


law powers 


boards eontrol. It operates in regard both 


Under the law, usually, the budget of an insti- 


tution responsibility of the governing 
Th 
particularly of the quantitative type, create pro 
that 


tions in the budget 


board, standards of accrediting agencies, 


cedures result in disproportionate alloea- 
for particular eolleges or 
departments and, under eoereive practices which 
sometimes exist, amount to raids upon the funds 
of the institution. As an example, I might men- 
tion that I visited an institution recently where 
ot 


than one eighth of the students, required about 


one the professional eolleges enrolling less 
three-fifths of the plant and laboratory facilities 
and one half of all the available funds of the 
Institution. 

Mr. Kelly gives an excellent illustration of the 
type of dilemma which is thrust upon the ad- 
ministration by this kind of interference: 


The standards fixed by the various standardized 
groups making up the university, such as Law, Medi- 


Vou. 50, Ni 
cine and Dentistry, may be in conflict among 
selves. They may require from the high se] 
variety of different units for admission to t 
versity; they may require in the pre-prof 
years of the college different types of work 
istry, physies and the like. The university 
ing to maintain departments which can ser 
these schools and at the same time maintai: 
able relation with the high schools below, 
to despair by the attempt to administer thi 
so as to meet all of these different and oft 
conflicting requirements. 

In brief, an institution confronted \ 
mands in all directions by a multipli 
standardizing agencies no longer posses 
own soul nor is it able to keep in_ prop: 
that it 


render to its students and to society. 


spective those services is 


Third: Accrediting agencies tend to p 


tutions in a straight-jaeket. Uniform 


American colleges has undesirable aspects 
This 


ceding one, but it requires separate tri 


Variety in the programs of American colleg 


as desirable as personality in individuals. 


standing colleges and universities vary from t! 


common mould in certain particulars. (C 


should have the freedom necessary to engag 


{ 
Ol 


experimentation for the improvement 
service; otherwise progress is forestal! 


retarded. 
effects and the dead hand of this ghastly 


Small institutions feel the par: 


ing process to a greater degree than tli 
ones. 

Fourth: The costs of aecrediting are be 
excessive. 


Accrediting agencies not only maké 


upon institutions for cash sums but absorb mucl 
time of staff members in preparing and filling 


There 1 


doubt on the part of many of the legality 


out questionnaires, in travel, ete. 


Ssupyp Ti 


objection is somewhat akin to the 


I ¢ 


pending state funds for accrediting purposes 


Fifth: There is too much duplication i: 


crediting agencies. 


Some agencies operate in the nation, others 
Another torn 


regions and others in states. 
conflict already hinted at arises from tlie 


that some agencies accredit institutions, others 


schools within an institution, departments 
narrow fields of subject-matter. 


only on one level of education, while other 


operate on different levels. Sometimes 


Some ope 


y¢ 


+ 
i 
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acerediting agency operates in a single 
nal or technieal field, such, for example, 
{merican Bar Association and the Amer- 
{ssoeiation of Law Colleges, in one field, 
American Medical Association and the 
on of American Medieal Colleges, in 


Sometimes accrediting ageneies do not 
hemselves to a study of the particular 
which they purport to be engaged but 
to pass upon other unrelated activities. 
involves matters which may not be 
hed by the institutions to outside organi- 
or individuals. 
difficulty relates itself somewhat to the 
of invading institutional freedom al- 
mentioned. No educational institution 
ford to relinquish such matters as the 
iment of its personnel, the purchase of 
pment, the selection of text-books, ete. 
an abundance of evidence that aceredit- 
ies are now undertaking to go into mat- 
this kind. 
nference with representatives of agen- 


| have discovered that by specious reasoning 


| every part of the institution can be con- 
as related to any particular field desired. 


, sense, this is true, but specialists in one field 


necessarily competent to pass upon the 
uacy of other special fields. In fairness, 
ver, it may be observed that representatives 
rencies have offered a good many criticisms 
score themselves. One of these wrote: 


ng the criticisms of accrediting procedures 


t might with considerable justification be added 


list is the pettifogging way in which some 

ns are conducted. I refer to gratuitous 

its and unsought advice or suggestions that 
‘ten taken as commands on numerous minor 
rs of curricula, methods of instruction, ete. 
practice is more than simply irritating; in the 
gate it is important. 


enth: The standards of accrediting agencies 


now largely outmoded. 


r example, they tend to be quantitative 
r than qualitative. They set up external, 


hanical items that are physically measurable, 


as number of faculty, number of books in 


library, the area of floor space, amounts of 


y, ete., rather than the actual evaluation of 
d of work that is done. It has been sug- 





gested to our committee that we recommend co 
operation only with those associations that ae 
credit on the basis of outcomes without insisting 
upon determining for the institutions how these 
outeomes shall be attained. 

The committee realizes that this eriticism is 
easier to make than to eorreet. Physical items 
are more readily measured than imponderables 
which are the essence of education. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulty of a task is no justification for 
the continuance of a procedure which is palpably 
wrong. 

Eighth: Something of the guild system or 
trade unionism seems to be invading the accredit- 
ing movement. 

Practitioners composing professional and vo- 
cational groups sometimes are represented in the 
acerediting ageney and often dominate it. For 
example, the accrediting of medical schools ap 
pears to be controlled by the American Medical 
Association and not by those engaged in med- 
ical education. Examples might be multiplied. 
Unions and professions may organize to limit 
admission to their groups, but it hardly seems 
proper for those organizations to prevent the 
placement of qualified personnel trained at state 
expense. 

Domination of the edueational institutions by 
outside vested interests constitutes one of the 
worst features of the present accrediting system. 
We, of course, have reference to much of the 
influence effected by boards of licensure through 
accrediting agencies. Our position is stated very 
effectively by the president of one of our member 


institutions in the following words: 


Accrediting agencies should have no connection, 
official or otherwise, with licensing boards. The 
standards set up by acerediting agencies should not 
be enforced by an alliance with licensing boards 
which excludes graduates from taking qualifying 
examinations for the practice of certain callings. 
The objectives of accrediting agencies should be 
educational and not licensure. 


When accrediting agencies enter upon coercive 
tactics, the ultimate step is the seeuring of a 
law regulating the admission to practice or licen- 
sure within a given state so that only groups 
from institutions which they accredit can be 
legally admitted to the profession or calling. It 
is an admirable technique for putting a strangle- 
hold on education. 
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The dissatisfaction at this point is acute and 
wide-spread. Even the Civil 
sion of the United States, the Social Security 


Service Commis- 
Board and other federal agencies, unwittingly, 
perhaps, have been lured into cooperation with 
this kind of a thing by imposing restrictions 
upon the employment of persons who have not 
been trained in institutions designated by and on 


the approved list of certain accrediting agencies. 


JNO. J. TIGERT, 


Chairman of the 


Joint Committee on 
Accre diting 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


A New KIND OF EDUCATIONAL AND 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN 1933 about 3,000,000 youths of high-school 


are without 


were unemployed, destitute and 
hope. Many had educations which they could 
not use and did not know what it meant to do a 
Acting to relieve this unem- 


real day’s work. 


situation, to restore and conserve the 


ployment 
country’s natural resources and to rehabilitate 
the nation’s youth, President Roosevelt instituted 
the C.C.C. Thus 


which, although not provided for in the original 


began an edueative process, 
relief measure, was nevertheless implied in the 
very nature of the camp program and has grown 
to a position of major importance. Dr. George 


F. Zook, then U. 
placed great emphasis upon the future signifi- 


S. Commissioner of Edueation, 


cance of the C.C.C.’s edueational program when 
he said: “I look upon this as a program which 
of the greatest significance in the 


may prove 


expansion of adult edueation. If the econserva- 
tion camps continue we may be able to develop 
a program which will be a new departure in 
American education.” A study of this unique 
educational experiment, as it is now being carried 
on after six years, should yield evidence as to 


, 


whether or not it is a “new departure” in Ameri- 


ean edueation. 
ESTABLISHMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


The C.C.C., a relatively new addition to our 


educational and social institutions, represents 


very definite federal participation in education 
for six months for young men from 17 to 23 
years of age, who are out of school and out of 


work. 


Robert Fechner, at one time vice-presi- 
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Vou. 50, N 
dent of the American Machinists Assox 
is head of the C.C.C. organization and 
the services of the four 


nates gover! 


departments of War, Agriculture, Labo 
Interior in carrying out the objectives oj 
The 


is the ind 


American youth movement. fundar 
C.C.C. 


camp, Which is situated in state or natior 


unit in the program 
est and which is a self-sustaining cor 
having its own living quarters, its own 
and its own educational, vocational and 
tional facilities for a selected group ot 
165 boys. 
THE ENROLLEE 

In general, the C.C.C. enrollee comes fron 
underprivileged — socio-economie — environm 
offering few if any cultural or educational ; 
tages. The young men in the camps represent 
a very heterogeneous group of boys rangu 
age from 17 to 23 years (average 19 years 
intelligence from near feeble-mindedness to sw 
rior intelligence (average normal) ; in schoo 
from illiterate to college graduate (average ons 
year of high school); in vocational experien 
from no jobs at all to many in the unskilled 
laboring class requiring little or no previous ¢ 
cational training, (average unsteady employment 
in several jobs) ; 1n interests from no interests { 
innumerable interests (average one or two « 


In sl 


the average enrollee has been an economic 


which the boys are not fully aware). 


scholastie failure who is finished with ton 


schooling as such and wants a job. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Edueation is organized and controlled by 
War Department through a line and staff set 
of decentralized administration. Each camp | 
an educational council consisting of comp 
commander, project superintendent, educatio! 
adviser and an enrollee who formulate educ: 
tional policies, plan the camp program and pa! 
ticipate in its execution. 

Three Army surgeons are provided to adm! 
ter to the physical needs of every 1,000 enrollees, 
Persot 


cleanliness is checked daily and a general m 


and each camp has its own infirmary. 


; is 
eal inspection takes place each month. | 
nourishing food, vigorous physical exercise 
healthful surroundings, the regular routine 


camp life and a balaneed program of work, stu 
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help boys gain an average of seven 


during an enrolment period of six 


S houses are hewn by the enrollees from 
nearby forests, or limited use may be 
barracks, mess or recreation hall for 
onal purposes. Lack of facilities sueh 

in modern high schools has challenged 

ity of the camp adviser to use things 

and provides opportunity for sharing 
sibility with class members in improvising 
king worth-while substitutes. The whole 
resembles the Mark Hopkins style of 
with the pupil on one end of the log 


e teacher on the other. 
fhe cost of complete maintenance, salary paid 
d educational and voeational opportunities in 
each boy is about $1,000 a year. 
he camp adviser, who serves as principal of 
ip school, offers professional training for 
improvement of instruction to his teachers 
ea week. A district educational adviser, in 
ge of 20 to 30 camps, spends 50 per cent. 


{ his time in the field, visits each camp for two 


r three days, Supervises all activities, and rates 


ch adviser on the mnner in which he has been 
cesstul in promoting an educational program 
his particular camp. District educational 


meetings are held monthly and the entire camp 


ity are invited. A summer institute of camp 
visers for two or three weeks allows for the 
ing of experiences and exchanging of. idéas. 
ibcommittees of various advgsers are appointed 
and recommend procedures along the 


ne of the major phases and objectives of the 


program. 





METHODS 


The C.C.C, has given a new meaning and inter- 


pretation to counseling and guidance, in that it 
san individual, day-by-day process including all 


tivities in the work-study-play program and 


uvolves the whole camp faeulty. It is a matter 


self-analysis and self-guidance by which a 


tudent, with the help of the camp adviser, dis- 


vers his own abilities and limitations and plans 


uls own educational program on the basis of the 


uscovery, 


Methods of instruetion in the camps include 


‘naividualized instruetion, reading and discus- 


‘n, intormal supervised study, class instruction 


Y 


neighborhood schools and correspondence 





courses sponsored by colleges or universities. 
The C.C.C. emphasizes the activity type of pro- 
gram rather than the class type, and it deals with 
things rather than books. Since the entire pro- 
gram is enrollee-centered, the boys do the pur- 
posing, planning, executing and appraising of 
their work rather than the teacher, and learn to 
develop constructive thinking, use their own 
judgment and arrive at independent conclusions. 
Vocational training which is general at first and 
specialized later is offered through trade classes 
Which study underlying theory; through instrue- 
tion on the job which translates the theory into 
actual practice; through job rotation which 
enables each boy to see a job in its entirety and 
to become specialized in several operations; and 
through apprenticeship instruction in neighbor 

hood industries which gives the boys training 
and experience under actual trade conditions. 
Each camp has its own placement and follow-up 
service to help qualified enrollees obtain employ- 


ment on completion of their enrolment. 


THE CURRICULUM 

Each camp works out its own educational pro- 
gram, Which is a continuous process consisting 
of many varied but related experiences and which 
is integrated and coordinated with other activi- 
ties. Carp life, in and of itself a preparation 
for complete living, is a new experience to the 
boys in that it offers them an environment free 
from economic distress and worry, engages them 
in various household tasks and teaches them the 
meaning of individual and group responsibility. 
The curriculum, based on individual differences, 
is the direct outgrowth of each boy’s self-ex- 
pressed interest and abilities and embraces all 
activities in a boy’s life: intellectual, vocational, 
avocational, esthetic, social and religious. The 
C.C.C. eamp is perhaps the only school in the 
world in which a boy may voluntarily study any 
trade or regulation school subject and in which 
there may be found as many subjects as there 
are boys. The program is free from traditional 
school patterns and is built on genuine motives 
and vital content. It emphasizes self-activity 
and thinking through properly guided and 
analyzed experience, rather than the completion 
of assigned tasks, memorization or verbatim re- 
production. All levels of instruction are pro- 
vided from the first year of publie school through 
the fourth year of college; there are no minimum 
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or maximum number of courses required ; courses 
are not standardized, and the only criterion for 
the success of any course is sustained voluntary 
attendance of the enrollees. Because of the short 
enrolment, instruction is intensive; all classes 
are small in size and meet one or two evenings a 
week. The program is vocational and explora- 
tory in nature in that it helps boys find oceupa- 
tions in which they are interested and gives them 
the necessary fundamentals; almost all courses 


The 


is enrollee-centered 


are practical and offer immediate values. 


educational program which 
is flexible and adaptabie and is subject to con- 


stant evaluation and revision. 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 
The OCC. 


leisure activities which stresses the importance 


offers a diversified program of 
of self-expression, self-entertainment and _ self- 
culture; not as personal satisfaction alone, but 
rather as the enlargement of the individual’s 
contribution to society. The boys’ leisure activi- 
ties, which run the whole gamut of human inter- 
ests, are guided into appropriate channels and 
worked out in the form of projeets requiring 


The 


particularly emphasizes the development 


many educational and vocational endeavors. 
©.0:C. 
of leisure activities of an intellectual nature 
because these are the most satisfying and lasting 
and the best evidence of one’s having attained a 
liberal edueation. 


Each 


enrollees 


camp has a recreational committee of 


who organize and arrange for the 
various recreational activities, thus making the 
program truly representative of the boys’ leisure 
time interests. 
Since all 


guided reading is one of the most important 


true education is_ self-education, 


services of the camp library. Each camp has an 
assortment of about 500 books, the majority of 
which are donations from various sources secured 
through the efforts of the camp adviser. Each 
boy reads about three books a month, and half 
of his reading is along vocational lines. 

Each camp has its own orchestra, dramatic 
group and newspaper. Scenery, musical instru- 
ments and the seript for plays are provided by 
the boys themselves. 

Through proficiency in arts and crafts work, 
many enrollees have been able to earn additional 


sources of income. But above all, each boy has 
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acquired a hobby of some kind so that 
never be without something to do during 
time, and need not resort to commercial 
of recreation after leaving camp. 

Since the C.C.C. is a character-buildi 
ment as well as an economic one, m 
religious instruction is provided by regula: 
chaplains, volunteer or contract clergyn: 
conduct an average of seven services a1 


each camp as well as perform daily a 


ministrations of helpfulness and guida 


THE FACULTY 










About ten months after the C.C.C. had 
established, educational advisers were sent 
the camps. There were no instructions 
advisers, no curricula, no students and no + 
ers. The adviser’s task was without prec 
and he was bound by no tradition or prec 
notions as to what to do and how to do it 
camp adviser had to be organizer, administ: 
teacher, counselor, principal and superviso 
the camp school, and had to interpret 
gram to nearby communities in order to 
the assistance of libraries, schools, c! 
clubs, ete. The C.C.C. does not appoint a 
on the basis of subject-matter proficiency, 


rather on their ability to counsel with, and g 


boys in their educational endeavors. The 1 
mum salary is $1,980 per year less charges 
room and board. There are no yearly s 
crements and opportunity for advancement 
scarce. The only assurance of tenure 
acceptance of the adviser and his prograin | 
The camp adviser holds a po 
He hi 


authority over his students because |i 


students. 
peculiar in the field of education. 


under a system of non-compulsory educat 
which means that he is on trial and not t 
He must literally “re-sell” educatio 
king 


students. 
to misfits and must redirect their thin 
events of everyday life. The adviser must » 
able to interest and hold men, be a good mix! 
a good story-teller and a stimulator of discuss 
Since the adviser lives in camp with the boy: 
he has the distinet advantage of seeing their? 
tions in all kinds of behavior situations and 
the opportunity of applying almost immed 
what is learned. 
The average camp adviser is 29 years 

the equivalent of a master’s degree in educatw! 
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n and six years of teaching experience. 

ng teaching staff consists of techni 
litary personnel, WPA teachers, regu 
teachers who volunteer their services, 
enrollees, camp chaplain and many 
business and professional men from 
the WPA 


is heterogeneous assortment of teach- 


mmunities. Exeept for 
s, with practieal but little pedagogical training, 


their services gratuitously. 


SUMMARY 


lowing elements of newness not only 
ze the C.C.C. as a “new departure” in 
\ n edueation, but also have many impli- 
r current educational practice: Gov- 
participation in edueation; an educa- 
from edueational tradition 


scheme free 


ia; a new teaching environment; a cur- 
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riculum built on the needs, interests and abilities 
of students; voluntary participation in all activi 
ties; a 24 hour work-study-play program; moral 
and religious instruction a part of curriculum; 
continuous counseling and guidanee; a eurricu 
lum in which a boy may study any trade or 
regulation school subject at his level; general 
vocational training at first, specialized later; 
instruetion on the job, job practice, job rotation 
and apprenticeship training in industry; im- 
provisation and use of things at hand for sup 
plies and equipment; courses in job analysis and 
job-finding to make boys vocation conscious; all 
male faeulty who live in camp with boys and 
the 
services of a physician and infirmary in each 


who volunteer their services without pay; 


camp of 165 boys; a worth-while hobby interest 
for each boy. 


Ricwarp H. Heep 
New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“PUBLIC” AND “PRIVATE” 
UNIVERSITIES 
SIDENT RAYMOND WALTERS in his article, 
Collegiate 
oL AND Society, September 9, divides uni- 


“Recent Trends in Enrolment,” 


ties into “publie” and “private.” President 
Walters is not alone in this, and considering only 
ner of support the terms are accurate 
but in the lay mind they are persistently 
derstood. In the lay mind “private” means 


and classes certain universities 


private schools that are run for personal 
lhe terms “publie universities” and “en- 


iniversities” would fit the case far better, 


‘ome. I ean see no objection to them 
angle. Even universities that get a 
ire of their support annually from 


bodies are endowed in a certain sense. 

lly considered, endowed universities are 
hie quite as much as publicly supported 
The charter of The George Washington 
ty, granted in 1821 to Columbian Col- 


lege, provides “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as Presi- 
dent, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad 
mittanee into said College, or denied any of the 
privileges, immunities, and advantages thereof, 
for or on account of his sentiments in matters 
of religion.” Similar provisions occur in the 


charters of other non-sectarian institutions. 
Neither do these institutions have political, social 
of economic restrictions in respect to their per 
True, some draw the color line, but that 


So far as 


sonnel. 
is true also of some state institutions. 
students are concerned even sectarian institutions 
Within the limits 
of their eapacity all who can qualify academi 
That 


these institutions exist to serve the publie 


usually draw no group lines. 


cally and morally are privileged to enter. 
is, 
quite as truly as publicly supported institutions 
do. They are not “private” in any genuine 


sense. 


W. C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


A PLEA 
“Waar will happen to the study of modern 
inguages if another world-wide holo- 


eaust breaks out? What will happen, especially, 
God forbid !—be 


Shall we repeat our hysterical 


if our own country—which 


comes involved? 
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conduct of 1917-18 with regard to the teaching language and processes of thought, so 
of the German language and German literature?” may better plan to meet their attacks. 

The questions are asked by Dean Henry Grat- Not only that. If we should feel compelled ; 
Doyle of George Washington University, fight the German people we should be 1 
of ScHooL AND fighting, not their language, not their great ; 


tan 
writing in the current issue 
Society. And Dean Doyle’s gloomy answer is ditions of literature and music, but the perver; 
that not only the German but also the Italian form of government which has enslaved 
and Spanish languages, their “art and music, and — misled them. 
even food, may undergo the same fate that Ham- Wars end. After the shooting stops t! 
burger steak and Vienna rolls and Dresden china _ ples who have been enemies have to live togethe; 
and German toys and German art and music — in the world and attempt the tasks of reconst, 
suffered in other days.” tion. Those tasks were bungled, after the 
We wish we could say that it will not be so. war, largely because the unreasoning  hatr 
aren’t too sure. For we remember the — stirred during the conflict survived 
silly psychology of the first World War, when — the form of an attempt to punish the px 
sauerkraut was renamed “liberty cabbage,” when Germany. 
it seemed a patriotie duty to hate everything Next time, if there must be a next ti 
even remotely conneeted with Germany, and — should be wiser. The best chance for a j 
when 14 states and many cities in other states enduring peace will be to establish quick! 
forbade the teaching of the German language basis of mutual understanding—to forget 
in their public schools. superficial things in which we differ 
Yes this is a good time to think how foolish Germans and to remember the fund 
wrong we will be if ever we go to such ex- things in which all human beings are alik 
Men may follow bad leaders. But no seg: 


and 
tremes again. 

Sharing Dean Doyle’s fervent hope that Amer- of cruelly misled, blundering mankind is 
ica may avoid war, we share also his opinion — because it speaks another tongue than 


that, if war does come, we shall need to know Editorial, The Washington Daily News, » 


more, rather than less, about our opponents’ ber 1, 1939. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CURRICULA CHANGE IN EXTENSION _ do not duplicate the day-school curricula. 
CLASSES distinction is not a hard-and-fast one and 
more apparent in the ease of non-eredit ¢ 


DIFFERENTIATION rather than mere duplica- ae ; 
wy . Which are principally unique courses for exte! 
tion is the current emphasis in the curricula of iG : 

sion students. It is to be emphasized, howe 


university extension elasses. The development 2 : 
that the staff members of day schools, 


of differentiated currieula for adults may be seen whieh nese ola ; t 
; ‘ ; eh most o le extension teachers 
in the growth of sueh courses and registrations aes 
fei : eruited, usually make changes when they 
in the elasses eonducted by the General Exten- their veeular day courses in. extensi 
> y ° > . e < ay “0 ses extension, 
sior Jivisi . rerelty 1c ‘ 7 
a — of the University - Minnesot - aceordingly such duplicating courses ar 
rhis artiele analyzes the reeord of the thirteen- mere repetitions of day courses 
2 3 a > 9929 Q25_26 artianlarly 4 . ‘ gid " . 
oa period of 1923-24—-1935-36, parti ularly Duplicating courses carry eredit whic 
with regard to the growth of non-eredit courses dents mav apply toward degrees in the w 
. . Qa) « $ « bol . tas 4 
and registrations. graduate colleges of the university. T 
Phe curricula of the General Extension Divi- courses still constitute the bulk of the off 
sion may be divided into duplicating and non- jn extension classes at Minnesota and else\ 
duplicating courses. The former are made up Many students still regard eredit as the sole sz 
of courses which repeat the day-school subjeets of approved academic merit and view 
+ + " To ** > ry « « . re M4 
of the undergraduate sehools and the latter, picion non-eredit courses. Though often 


mostly non-credit, are composed of courses which do not immediately contemplate the accu 








vi 


2 1) 


23, 1939 


credits for degrees, a considerable pro 
them look with speculative wistful 
ard the day when they might have need 
Along with the eredit hunters in ex 
classes are numerous students who take 
irses Without regard to eredit accumu 
They come for the courses and not the 
These students have many character 
common with those enrolling in increas 
ubers in the non-duplieating courses. 
ples of non-duplieating courses may be 
re. The credit courses in this group are 
number and inelude such subjeets as 
nursing courses, a special course in busi 
and extension courses in chemistry. 
eredit eurricula constitute the bulk of 
duplicating eourses.!_ They include such 
courses carry credit in extension only 
iy be applied toward extension certificates. 
irses have been classified here as non-credit 
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personal interest courses as interior decorating, 
church musie, voeabulary building, English for 
every day, writing for every day and birds of 
Minnesota; such current interest courses as book 
reviews, current literature, social security pro 
posals and “business of to-day”; such reerea 
tional offerings as handicrafts, art for every day, 
interpretive dancing, golf and swimming. 
Non-eredit courses of professional or techni 
cal interest include commercial drawing, radio 
communieation, air conditioning, petroleum sub 
insurance 


Not all the 


non-eredit courses listed above have been given 


jeets, salesmanship, special courses 


and special courses in advertising. 


in any one year nor are all of them currently 
offered, but they serve to illustrate the non-credit 
curricula. Examples of new non-eredit courses 


currently offered inelude biography, Russian, 


speech hygiene, farm management, radio seript 


writing and management for the small business. 


TABLE 1 


) PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DUPLICATING 
GENERAL EXTENSION CLASSES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. 
24—1935 


1923 


Duplicating Credit 





AND NON-DUPLICATING COURSES AND REGISTRATIONS IN 
PAUL, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


36a 


Non-duplicating Make ahs Tatale 
Nancercaht Totald Grand Total 





Cb Re Cc R ¢ R ¢€ R € R 
NUMBER 
135 4, 17 502 13 R85 30 1.387 165 6,239 
153 5, 20 456 11 977 ol 1,433 184 6.472 
170 5, 20 635 20 1,101 10 1,636 210 7.384 
eee 177 6, 22 556 17 1,143 39 1,699 216 7.767 
Stectan 203 6, 22 592 16 1,260 38 1,852 241 8,731 
aes 201 7, 29 637 21 1,344 50 1,981 251 9,491 
01 8, 26 791 2. 1,134 47 1,925 248 10.469 
227 &.F 28 578 28 1,380 56 1,958 283 10.513 
213 y ¢ 23 507 21 1,378 44 1,885 257 8,957 
198 5,0 14 244 25 1,008 39 1,252 232 6,845 
07 5,282 15 °10 28 966 43 1,176 250 6,458 
219 6,747 16 268 46 2.069 62 2,.a0% ’S1 9,084 
212 Tuc 16 273 60 2,671 76 2,944 288 10,098 
2,511 85,04 268 6,149 327 17,316 595 23,465 3,106 108,508 
PER CENT. 
82.0 77.8 10.2 8.0 7.8 14.2 18.0 22.2 100.0 100.0 
83.2 77.9 10.8 7.0 5.9 15.1 16.8 100.0 100.0 
81.0 778 9.5 Ta 9.5 14.9 19.0 100.0 100.0 
82.0 78.1 10.1 y 7.8 14.7 18.0 y ( 100.0 100.0 
Sp cn Orca 84.2 78.8 9.1 6.8 6.6 14.4 15.8 aih.e 100.0 100.0 
80.1 79.1 11.6 6.7 &.4 14.2 19.9 20.9 100.0 100.0 
80.9 81.6 10.6 7.6 8.5 10.8 19.1 18.4 100.0 100.0 
80.2 81.4 9.9 5.5 9.9 13.1 19.8 18.6 100.0 100.0 
82.9 79.0 8.9 5.7 8.2 15.4 47.3 1.0 100.0 100.0 
eT 83.2 81.7 6.0 3.6 10.8 14.7 16.8 18.3 100.0 100.0 
Reine 82.8 81.8 6.0 3.3 11.2 15.0 17.2 18.2 100.0 100.0 
Panes 77.6 74.3 5.7 3.0 16.4 22.8 22.1 25.7 100.0 100.0 
73.6 70.8 5.6 pA | 20.8 26.5 26.4 29.2 100.0 100.0 
80.9 78.4 8.6 5.7 10.5 15.9 19.1 21.6 100.0 100.0 


ita On courses and registrations compiled from 
lirector of the General Extension Division. 


a study of catalogues and annual 
Most 


and biennial 
of the 


reports 


of this article is based on a section writer's 


iblished doctoral thesis, “Trends in University Extension: A Study of the General Extension Division of the 
rsity of Minnesota,” 1936. 


R 


Courses, 
Registrations. 


!Sum of non-duplicating credit and non-duplicating non-credit. 


im of duplicating and non-duplicating. 
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In Table 1 is given a summary of the number 


and percentage distribution of duplicating and 


non-dupleating courses and registrations 1n the 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul during 
1923-24 Nearly 90> per 
registrations in 
Twin Cities. 


outside of the two cities were preponder- 


tw *iLles 
the pe riod 1935-36 


eent. of the extension classes 


yr courses in the Courses in 


duplicating courses. It will be seen that 
not much variation in the registrations 


1934-35, 


Was 


duplicating courses until when 


there was an appreciable shift in the propor- 


tion of registrations in this group of courses. 
Registrations in non-duplieating credit courses 
generally declined during the entire period, de- 
total registra- 
The 
greatest variation occurred in the non-duplieat- 


for 1934-35. Up 


year the proportions remained fairly 


+ + 


creasing from 8 per eent. of the 
tions in 1923-24 to 2.7 per eent. in 1935 36. 
ing non-eredit registrations 
until that 
constant, but in 1934-35 the percentage jumped 
to 22.8 per cent. of the total 
compared with 15.0 per cent. of the previous 
year and 14.2 per cent. of the base year 1923-24. 
combined the 
non-duplieating courses numbered 2,944 or 29.2 
per cent. of the total registrations in the Twin 
the 


the period were roughly similar 


registrations as 


In 1935-36 the registrations in 


Cities. The variations in proportion for 


courses during 


to the shifts in registrations. 


The rate ‘hange in the duplicating and non- 


strations, and particularly in 


duplic ating reg 


recent years for the non-credit eourses, is of 


noteworthy significance. It will be seen from 
Table 1 that there was a general rise in the total 
registrations from 1923-24 to the peak year of 
1930-31. 32, due doubt- 


less to the impaet of the depression, there was a 


Beginning with 1931 
drop until 1934-35, when a substantial reeovery 
was made. When the first big drop oceurred in 
1931-32, the heaviest pereentage of decline was 
in the registrations for duplieating courses with 
a decrease of — 17.3 per cent. under the previous 
non-duplicating eredit registrations 
12.3, but the decline in the registra- 


vear. The 
declined 

tions for non-duplieating non-eredit courses was 
only With the recovery in 1934 


35 there were increases in all groups of courses, 


1 per cent. 


ly heaviest percentage of 


increase was noted in the non-duplicating non- 


but the preponderant 


credit courses. The registrations in the dupli- 
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cating courses increased 27.7 per cent., while the 
registrations in the non-duplicating non-credit 
courses jumped 111.1 per cent. over the previous 
year. Interesting changes in the future and 
probable sources of increase may be anticipated 
in the latter type of courses. 

The developments in the non-duplieating eyr. 
ricula are probably the products of pressures 
and the exigencies of cireumstanece, as wel] as 
the fruits of imaginative planning. The pre. 
cariousness of prediction and working wit 
limited budgets make the task all the more diff- 
cult. With a greater range of experience more 
progress may be expected in curricula planning, 
With the growth of extension and a more wide- 
spread recognition of the place of adult educa- 
tion in the university program, greater resources 
will be available for the development of cur. 
ricula for adults, and continuing emphasis wil 
be given to the role of successful teachers in 
adult classes. 

A STEPHEN STEPHAN 

THE Stout INSTITUTE, 

MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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